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7 REVIEWS-OP BOOKS. 

=p DR. PHILIP’S RESEARCHES IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

‘the sie Researches in South Africa; illustrating the Civil, Moral, 

cted, and and Religious Condition of the Native Tribes: includ- 

_—— ing Journals of the Author’s Travels in tke Interior; 

miend together with Detailed Accounts of the Progress of the 
Christian Missions, exhibiting the Influence of Chris- 
tianity in Promoting Civilisation. By the Rev. John 

ice 2.6, Philip, D.D., Superintendant of the Missions of the 


London Missionary Society at the Cape of Good Hope, 

2vols.8vo. Duncan. London, 1828. 

Tuese interesting volumes are valuable on two 
accounts. In the first place, they contain the 
parrative of a most intelligent traveller, among a 

le of whose real character and dispositions 
we at present know very little; and, in the next, 
and perhaps the most important, they furnish us 
with abundant materials for judging of the pre- 
tensions and labours of a set of men, whose cha- 
rater has been delineated, by one party, as a 
compound of folly and gross hypocrisy, and, by 
aother, as a bright and glorious exemplification 
of the most perfect self-denying virtues. We 
shall hardly be suspected of bigotry, we imagine, 
when we express our pleasure at having before 
us materials, which, as far as they go, will help us 
informing a better and safer judgment on the sub- 
ject than could be easily done, either from docu- 
ments filled with a heterogeneous mixture of facts 
and sectarian correspondences such as Missionary 
Registers, or from works which have a decidedly 
hostile and prejudiced tone in their every mention 
of these wandering penmees of Christianity. 
That many persons, however, of this kind have 
been excellent and simple-hearted men,—that 
several of them have dared dangers to promote 
the cause they laboured in, from which they 
ining eg WOWld have shrunk had they not possessed the 
og of martyrs,—and that more than one of 
ir number have borne the pain and misery of 
languishing disease, without a murmur or hope of 
reward ;—that this has been the case, we have too 
many testimonies from unprejudiced witnesses to 
admit of its being controverted. That, on the 
other hand, they have been influential in the 
production of much solid good to many of the 
pele they have been sent to,—that they have 
ured in the cause of universal truth and 
charity, and borne oppression of the heaviest 
Kind for its sake, we need but mention to 
prove it, the account which Mr. Pringle has 
og us in some of the notes to his beautiful 
volume of poems. 

It would, it is true, argue but an imperfect 
knowledge of human nature, to imagine that 
tery pretender to peculiar sanctity is possessed 
of the virtues he would have us believe belong to 
lischaracter ; but it would argue still less, we 
rehend, to suppose that men, equally alive to 
ring as ourselves, filled with the same love of 
life, and bound by the same charities, would volun- 
y expose themselves to every hardship, and cut 

Ives off from all the pleasures and endear- 
ments of human life, to gratify no other wish than 
tat of successfully playing ‘the hypocrite ; or, 
ch is just as conceivable, that of dying of a fever 
Sierra Leone. Dr. Philip’swork, we trust, will do 
much to remove several of the mistakes on this 

ct. It is written by a man of good sense and 
learning ; and one who, by the bold, manly, and 
tone of independence which characterises 
pages, deserves the attention and respect of 
Wry unprejudiced reader, 
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This enlightened traveller and fervent friend 
of humanity has taken up the cause of an op- 
pressed and unprotected people, to whom he was 
originally sent as a preacher of Christianity; and 
in whose interests he appears to have exerted all 
his faculties and resources. The tale which he 
tells is so plain and unaffected, and so clearly de- 
monstrates both the good intentions of the class 
of men to which he belongs, and the deplorable 
violation of every principle of charity gene 
who opposed them, that we shall let Doctor 
Philip speak for himself. The exposure which 
he has been driven to make, is such, as to rouse 
the indignation of every thinking man, and we 
trust that the bold, but temperate, remonstance, 
which he has made in these volumes of his travels, 
will have the effect of turning the attention of 
Government to the subject ina more serious man- 
ner than has hitherto been done. The author 
thus accounts for the deep interest he has now 
for some time past taken in the affairs of the 
despised South-Africans : 


* My object in the composition of these pages has 
not been to expose men, but measures; and, in pre- 
paring them for the press, I have studied, as much as 
possible, to divest myself of all personal feelings. My 
motto, in all my labours in this cause, has uniformly 
been, I shall “‘ nothing extenuate, nor set down aught 
in malice.” The necessity of bringing forward the 
names of so many individuals in connexion with the 
disclosures made in these volumes, has been to me the 
most painful part of the task imposed upon me in the 
present undertaking. ‘‘ Surely, to every good and 
peaceable man, it must, in nature, needs be a hateful 
thing to be a displeaser and molester of thousands ; 
much rather would it like him, doubtless, to be the 
messenger of gladness and contentment, which is his 
chief intended business to all mankind ; but that they 
resist and oppose their own happiness.” * 

* We shall, perhaps, be told, that such evils should 
be left to be corrected by the progress of society ; but 
long and painfu) experience has taught us, that the 
liberties we ask for an oppressed people do not fall into 
their lap like fruit from a tree when it is ripe, and never 
can be obtained from the privileged classes, except by 
the interference of a stronger power than that em- 
ployed to keep them in a state of subjugation. Present 
gain is always preferred to that which is remote and 
contingent only, and the voice of humanity has little 
chance of being heard amidst the clamour of passion 
and selfishness. 

* The present Lieutenant-Governor of the Cape has 
displayed a liberal spirit towards the missions ; but, 
while things remain in their present state, no perma- 
nent relief is to be hoped for, in opposition to the tide 
of prejudice and interest which the highest authority 
in the colony will have to oppose in endeavouring to 
defend the natives. The Governor of such a colony as 
the Cape of Good Hope, must always be dependent, for 
the information he receives respecting the Aborigines, 
upon those in official situations, and immediately about 
his person; and his informers being interested per- 
sons, or connected with such, it is extremely difficult 
for him to get at the truth of their situation, or to 
resist the tendency of the conversation of their ene- 
mies, to prejudice his mind against them, and against 
all plans proposed for their improvement. The great- 
est humanity aud even talents in a Governor, are not 
always proof against unjust insinuations, caricatures, 
and calumnies invented to disparage the natives. 
While he remains in Cape Town, he has no means of 
obtaining correct information respecting them ; and, 
if he travels over the country himself, the liability he 
is under to be imposed upon, is not lessened. In the 
first instance, he is deceived by the representations of 
others only ; in the second, he becomes himself a party 
in the deceit. 





* Milton, 














* A Governor leaves Cape Town to visit the interior. 
Preparations are made for weeks previous to his jour- 
ney. His intentions are announced in the Gazette ; 
notices are sent to the local magistrates to have 
relays of horses ready on different parts of the road for 
his service ; he spends a day or two at the seats of the 
chief magistrates of the districts through which he 
passes ; he sees the local authorities and the farmers, 
converses with them, receives their petitions, and hears 
théir complaints. The opgaaf, (taxes,) and the want 
of labourers, form the largest items in the list of griev- 
ances. The landdrosts, and clerks, and farmers, have 
all the same views respecting the Hottentots and other 
Aborigines ; they consider them as the absolute pro- 
perty of the colonists, and as much made for their 
use as their cattle and sheep. Thus, while the Governor 
hears nothing but what is prejudicial to the Aborigines, 
and to every scheme devised for their benefit, he enters 
into all the measures recommended to him the more 
readily, because, ignorant of the arts which have been 
practised upon him, he does it under the false impres- 
sion that he has seen every thing with his own eyes, 
and heard every thing with his own ears. 

* The subject of the present volumes, renders it ng- 
cessary that something should be said in this place bf 
the circumstances in which they originated, and of the 
object proposed by their publication. The sufferings of 
the natives under the Dutch Government, have been 
fully depicted by Mr. Barrow ; but it did not begin to 
be suspected in “England, till lately, how little their 
condition has been improved by the change of masters 
they experieuced when the English took possession of 
the Cape. It seems to have been too easily taken for 
granted, that, because we could declaim against Dutch 
inhumanity, and because the natives, in the first in- 
stance, viewed own conquest of the colony as a deliver- 
ance, that all their early expectations had been realized, 
and that their oppressions had passed away with the 
power of their former masters. Such were the im- 
pressions, at least, under which | arrived at the Cape 
of Good Hope in 1819, and such were the feelings I 
endeavoured to cherish, till 1 could no longer retain 
them. 

* During my first journey into the interior of the 
country, in 1819, many facts came under my observa- 
tion at variance with the favourable opinion I had 
formed of the condition of the natives ; but the expla- 
nations I received from the local authorities of the dis- 
tricts, where inquiries were made, led me to suppose 
that they arose out of the old habits of the people which 
our Government had not been able to correct ; but that, 
nevertheless, the work of amelioration was going for- 
ward, and that in a few more years there would be no 
grounds for further complaint. 

* When I had occasion to submit the grievances of the 
people to our institutions, the colonial Government, the 
facts were denied by the local authorities, against whom 
the complaints were made. I was presented with Go- 
vernment proclamations, declaring the Hottentots to be 
a free people, and declaring at the same time that their 
improvement and happiness had always been a fa- 
vourite object with the colonial Government. And there 
was so much address displayed in the management of 
the whole system, that it might have continued to 
operate for an unlimited time, had it not been for the 
collision occasioned by its coming in contact with our 
missionary institutions, and for the obstinacy which 
refused to lessen the friction till the sparks burst into 
flames. 

‘ To account for the manner in which the oppressions 
of the natives have been increased of late years, it 
will be necessary to take into consideration the change 
which has taken place in their relative value as la- 
bourers, by the abolition of the slave-trade in 1807. 
While slaves could be got for a trifle, by the vessels 
engaged in this trade touching at the Cape, the natives 
were not of much importance to the colonists, and 
many of them in those districts in which slaves were 
numerous, were allowed to live after their ancient man- 
ner. In the more remote and thinly-inhabited districts 
of the colony, in which there were few slaves, and in 
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which the restraints of law and government were 
scarcely felt, the natives were more dreaded, and, there~ 
fore, more hated and oppressed. Unable longer ta 
endure their sufferings, they at last took up arms 
against their oppressors, and drove them before them 
till they were met by the English troops in the district 
of George. 

‘The natives looking upon the English as their 
friends, and the colonists in those districts being then 
very much disaffected to the new Government, this 
much-injyred race obtained some share of favour and 
protection. It was among the people that had been en- 
greed in this insurrection against the farmers, that Dr. 

Janderkemp began his labours; and the other mis- 
sionary stations of the London Missionary Soeiety 
within the colony, sprang out of Bethelsdorp, or were 
composed of the small remnants of the Hottentots who 
had been still left in their native state. 

‘ The missions were never popular among the colonists 
in general ; but, while the colonists could obtain a suf- 
ficient supply of labourers at a low price, the mission- 
aries were allowed to proceed in their efforts to im- 
prove the people. If the missionaries were scowled 
upon by many of the white population, and they 
were called “ Hottentot predicants’’ (ministers), by 
way of contempt, and if some of the local authorities 
oppressed them, others afforded them countenance, 
and they had some favour, shown them by the colo- 
nial- Government. But as the scarcity of servants 
began gradually to be more felt, and the local autho- 
rities of the districts began to feel the importance of 
the patronage which the power they had assumed over 
the labour of the natives afforded them, the people col- 
lected and improved at our missionary stations began 
to be regarded with a rapacious eye; and the final 
destruction of these institutions became a favourite ob- 
ject with an influential part of the community. Colo- 

el Collins, who visited the interior of the colony, 
and the native tribes on its frontiers, as a civil commis- 
sioner, in the report he drew up for the use of the Go- 
vernment, in 1809, recommended to the Government, 
at the suggestion of certain individuals, to abolish Be- 
thelsdorp, and to disperse the people among the farm- 
ers. The Earl of Caledon and Sir John Cradock (now 
Lord Howden) had too much integrity of character, 
and too much benevolence, to allow them to listen to 
such a proposition ; but the design was not to be ahan- 
doned, and the defeat of its abettors, without produc- 
ing any alteration in their purpose, only led them to 
change the method by which they endeavoured to gain 
their object. 

‘Some of the worst abuses which had obtained in 
the colony before it came under the English do- 
minion, and which were merely connived at by the 
old Government, were now confirmed by Government 
proclamations, accompanied with all the authority and 
the sanction of colonial law; and, while the privileges 
of the missions within the colony were gradually cur- 
tailed, the missions beyond its limits were not left un- 
disturbed. 

‘Two of our missionary stations among the Bush- 
men were put down, and the missionaries recalled. 
Our missionary station at Griqua Town, beyond the 
Orange river, was subjected to a colonial interference, 
which threatened its destruction. Zuurbrak (or Cale- 
don institution) was alienated from us, and the people 
oppressed and dispersed among the farmers. A plan 
was formed to deprive us of Pacaltsdorp, and to dispose 
of the people among the neighbouring colonists : and 
so oppressive had the conduct of the landdrosts of Al- 
bany and Uitenhage become to the missionary institu- 
tions of Bethelsdorp and Theopolis, that they must 
have been speedily ruined, but for the measures which 
were adopted to save them. So late as the years 1820, 
182], and 1822, the people were unable longer to sus- 
tain the oppressions imposed upon them by the local 
authorities of the districts; and such was the system 
of annoyance carried on at tae same time against the 
missionaries, that nothing but the hope of succeeding 
by a last effort could reconcile them to remain in their 


situations. 
The attempts which Dr. Philip made to obtain 


redress of the Government at home were all un- 
suecessful. In vain he applied to Earl Bathurst ; 
in vain the Society to which he belonged seconded 
is urgent appeals; they were all either rejected 
or wpienasd to, and the only resource which has 
been left him, is an address to the general sense 
of charity and justice among mankind, to which 
almost every page in the volume before us speaks 
in a most powerful and affecting manner. 

‘No question can be more simple and less incum- 
bered with difficulties than the one before us, We ask 





for nothing unreasonable, nothing illegal, nothing new. 
We have nothing to say to politivs. The question 
under discussion f a mere question of civil rights. We 
have advanced no suggestions about the new charter of 
justice. Weare the advocates of no particular form of 
civil government for the colony. We have offered no 
particular directions about the machinery of govern- 
ment desirable in such a country. We have recom- 
mended no checks but such as are necessary to prevent 
one class of British subjects from oppressing and de- 
stroying another. In what we propose we suspend no 
weight upon the wheels of government. We ask nothing 
for the peor natives more than this, that they should 
have the protection the law affords to the colonists. 
There is nothing surely in these claims, against which 
a shadow of objection can be urged. 

‘ Independent of printed statutes, there are certain 
rights which human beings possess, and of which they 
cannot be deprived but by manifest injustice. The 
wanderer in the desert has a right to his life, to his 
liberty, his wife, his children, and his property. The 
Hottentot has a right to a fair price for his labour ; to 
an exemption from cruelty and oppression ; to choose 
the place of his abode, and to enjoy the society of his 
children ; and no one can deprive him of those rights 
without violating the laws of nature and of nations. If 
the perpetration of such outrages against the laws of 
nature and of nations is a crime, that crime is greatly 
aggravated when it is committed against the dea /oci, 
against the written law of the land. The Hottentots, 
in addition to the unalienable rights conferred upon 
them by their Creator, have prescriptive rights in their 
favour ; they are regarded by the British Government 
as a free people ; and the Colonial law says, that they 
are to be treated, in their persons, in their proper- 
ties, and in their possessions, the same as other free 
people. 

‘We have shown in the following pages, that the na- 
tives of South Africa have been deprived of these rights, 
and we now come forward with the law in our hand— 
which acknowledges them a free people, and grants 
to them the rights which have been specified—and we 
ask the British Government, and the British public, 
whether the system of cruelty and injustice which is 
now brought to light, is to have their sanction? or, 
whether the people who have been so long oppressed by 
its operations, are to have the enjoyment of those 
rights restored to them ?’—Vol. ii. pp. xxv.— xxvii. 

We have merely introduced this work to our 
readers on the present occasion, as we intend, in 
a following Number, to avail ourselves of its very 
amusing as well as important contents, to make 
some interesting extracts. It is a publication 
which, on many accounts, will deserve considera- 
ble attention; and, as we have now stated Dr. 
Philip’s views, and made our readers acquainted 
with the main object of the work, we shall, in 
our next notice, consider it principally as a book 
of travels, most heartily wishing its author success 
in the great and noble enterprise he has under- 
taken. 





SALATHIEL,. 


Salathiel: 4 Story of the Past, the Present, and the 
Future. 3vols.12mo. Colburn. London, 1828. 
(Concluded from page 354.) 


Our readers will, in a great measure, have an- 
ticipated our judgment on this talented and re- 
markable production. The extracts we gave, in 
the last Number but one of ‘ The Athenzum,’ 
were from among the most splendid passages in 
the work, and were strongly marked with all the 

eculiarities of the author’s manner. Before, 
owever, making any remarks on the style in 
which it is written, it may be necessary to say a 
few words on the story itself. Salathiel, the hero, 
is a Jewish Priest, and a man of considerable 
eminence among his countrymen. At the con- 
demnation of our Saviour, he was among the fore- 
most who hastened the judgment, and who de- 
manded his crucifixion. Standing before Pilate, 
he threatened, with his associates in the priest- 
hood, to denounce him as the enemy of Ceaar, 
if he refused to pass the sentence: the demand 
was granted ; but, as the victim was led away to 
sacrifice, Salathiel heard a voice indescribably 
awful exclaim, ‘ Tarry thou, till 1 come.’ From 
that moment, his spirit became bowed under a 
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load of withering, fearful misery,—the antic; 
woe of an almost interminable futurity. 

weight of an existence, from which 

love would be departed long before its termina. 
tion. He fled Jerusalem in horror. Hig Wife 
and daughters accompanied him in his flight ; ang 
through many subsequent years, his mysterions 
sufferings were only relieved by the active part he 
took in the fearful contests that ensued 

the Romans and his degraded countrymen. 

ing these, he became one of the most celebrated 
of the Jewish leaders, obtained successes over the 
enemy, that promised the most glorious results, 
and underwent sufferings in which he seemed g 
ported — the doom of perpetual existence 
might be fulfilled. These incidents are relate 
by the author with great power, and the mo 
striking descriptions succeed each other with a 
astonishing 7 One of Salathiel’s adyen. 
tures, during this period, is so interesting that we 
shall extract the account. Having made a dar; 
attempt during a siege, he was beat down by on 
of the enemy, and thrown into a dungeon, where 
he lay two years, and his escape from which js 
thus related : 

‘ From one of those miserable slumbers I was arousal 
by a voice pronouncing my name. I at first gop. 
founded it with the wanderings of sleep. But a chil. 
ing touch upon my forehead, completely aroused me, 
It was night, yet my eyes, accustomed to the d 
gradually discovered the first intruder who ever stood 
within my living grave ; nothing human could look 
more like the dead. A breathing skeleton stood before 
me. The skin clung to his bones, misery was in every 
feature, the voice was scarcely above a whisper. 

*“ Rise,” said this wretched being, “ prince of 
Naphthali, you are free ; follow me.” 

* Strange thoughts were inthe words. Was this indeed 
the universal summoner? the being whom the pros- 
perous dread, but the wretched love? Had the King 
of terrors stood before me, I could not have gazed on 
him with more wonder. ‘“ Rise,’’ said the voice im- 
patiently ; ‘‘ we have but an hour till day-break, and 
you must escape now, or never.’’ The sound of free- 
dom scattered my apathy. The world opened upon my 
heart ; country, friends, children, were in the worl, 
and } started up with the feeling of one to whom life is 
given on the scaffold. 

* My guide hurried forward through the winding 
way to the door. He stopped—I heard him uttera 
groan, strike fiercely against the bars, and fall. I found 
him lying at the threshold without speech or motion; 
carried him back; and, by the help of the cruse of 
water left to moisten my solitary meal, restored 
him to his senses. 

* “ The wind,” said he, ‘* must have closed the door, 
and we are destined to die together. So be it; with 
neither of us can the struggle be long.—Farewell!” 
He flung himself upon his face in a corner, and seemed 
to sleep. A noise of some heavy instrument roused us 
both. He listened, and said, ‘‘ There is hope stil. 
The slave who let me in, is forcing the door.” We 
rushed to assist him, and tugged and tore at the mas- 
sive stones in which the hinges were fixed ; but found 
our utmost strength ineffectual as an infant’s. The 
slave now cried out, that he must give up the attempt; 
that day was breaking, and the guard were at band. 
We implored him to try once more. By a violemt 
effort, he drove his crow-bar through one of the pat- 
nels, the gleam of light gave us courage, and with our 
united strength we heaved at the joints, which were 
evidently loosening. 

‘In the midst of our work, the slave fied; and! 
heard a plunge into the pool beneath. ‘“ He has pe- 
rished,” said my companion. ‘The door is on th 
face of a precipice. He has fallen in the attempt 0 
escapee and we are now finally undone.” . 

‘ The guard, disturbed by the noise, arrived, and 
the depths of our cell we heard the day spent in making 
the impassable barrier firmer than ever.’—Vol. ii. pp 
216—219. 

‘I left Jubal where he lay, lingered at the door til 
all external sounds ceased, and then made my despt 
rate attempt. I was wasted by confinement; but Oe 
mind is force. J laboured with furious effort at te 
mass of bolt and bar, and at length felt it begw © 
give way. I saw a star, the first for two long yea® 
twinkling through the fracture. A quarter of an how 
labour more unfixed the huge hinge, and | felt 0 
night air cool and fragrant on my cheek. | 2 
grasped the last bar, and was in the act of forcing 
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2 wall, when the thought of Jubal struck me. 
in ade a struggle of a ce in my mind. To 
linger HOW. might be to give the guard time to inter- 

me. I was ravening for liberty. It was to me 
pow, what water in the desert is to the dying caravan. 
jt was the sole assuaging of a frantic thirst, of a fiery 
aod consuming fever of the soul. If every grain of 
dust under my feet were diamonds, I would have given 
them to feel m yself treading the dewy grass that lay 
waving on the ill-side before me. 

«A tall shadow passed along, and compelled me to 

. It was that of a mountain shepherd, spear in 
fd, guarding his flock from the depredations of the 
wolves. He stopped at a short distance from the 

mn, and, gazing on the moon, broke out with a 
mde, but not unsweet, voice into song. The melody 
gas wild, a lamentation over the fallen glories of 

; ‘‘ whose sun was set, and whose remaining 
light, sad and holy as the beauty of the moon, must 
soon decay.” The word freedom mingled in the strain, 
god every note of that solemn strain vibrated to my 
heart: The shepherd passed along. 

‘1 tore down the bar, and gazed upon the glorious 
faceof heaven. My feet were upon the free ground. I 
returned hastily to the cell, and told Jubal the glad 
tidings ; but he heard me not. To abandon him there 
was to give him up to inevitable death, either by the 
mge of the guard, or by the less merciful infliction 
of famine. I carried him on my shoulders to the 


ce. 

‘A roar of wrath, mixed with ridicule, broke on 
me, a8 I touched the threshold. The guard stood 
drawn up in front of the dilapidated door; and the 
sight of the prisoner entrapped in the very crisis of 
escape, was the true food for ruffian mirth. Stagger- 
ing under my burden, I yet burst forward, but | was 
reeeived in a circle of levelled spears. Resistance was 
desperate; yet, even when sunk upon the ground 
wder my burden, I attempted to resist, or gather their 
pints in my bosom and perish. But my feeble efforts 

raised new scofting. I was unworthy of Roman 
steel; and the guard, after amusing themselves with 
ny impotent rage, dragged me within the passage, 
Jubal, who neither spoke nor moved, beside me, 
up the door, and wished me “ better success 

the next time.” 

‘I spent the remainder of that night in fierce agita- 
tation. Ihe apathy, the protecting scorn of external 
things that I had nurtured, as other men would nurture 
happiness, was gone. The glimpse of the sky haunted 
me; a hundred times in the course of the night I 
thought I was treading on the grass, that I felt its re- 
freshing moisture ; that the air was breathing balm on 
ny cheek ; that the shepherd’s song was still echoing 
in my ears, and that I saw him pointing to a new way 
ofescape from my inextricable dungeon. In one of 
ny tamblings I fell over Jubal. Exasperated at the 
stern reality round me, I flung the crow-bar from my 
hand. A sound followed, like the fall of large stones 
into water. The sound continued. Still stranger 
echoes followed, which my bewildered fancy turned into 
al similitudes of earth and ocean ; the march of troops, 
the distant roar of thunder, the dashing of billows, the 
camour of battle, the boisterous mirth of Bacchana- 

; the groaning and heaving of masts and rigging 
tossed by storm. 

‘The dungeon was dark as death, and I felt my 
way towards the sound. To my surprise, the acci- 
dental blow of the bar had loosened a part of the wall; 
and made an orifice large enough to admit the human 
body. The pale light of morning showed a cavern be- 
yond, narrow and rugged; but into which I was re- 
tolved to penetrate. It branched into a variety of 
teases, some of them fit for nothing but the fox’s 

w. ‘Two were wider. I returned to the lair of 

unhappy companion, and prevailed on him to 

w, only by the declaration, that, if he refused, I 
must perish by his side. My scanty provisions were 
gathered up. 1 tea the way; and, determined never 
o return to the place of my misery, we set forward, 
to tempt in utter darkness the last chances of famine 
~pilgrims of the tomb. 

‘We wandered through a fearful labyrinth for a 
period which utterly exhausted us. Of night or day 
ve had no knowledge; but hunger keenly told us that 
itwas long. J was sinking ; when a low groan struck 

ear. I listened pantingly: it came again. It was 
evidently from some object close beside me. I put 
forth my hand, and pulled away a projecting stone: 
aflash of light illumined the passage. Another step 
=~ have plunged us into a pool a thousand feet 


‘The cavern thus opened to us was large, and 
wemed to be the magazine of some place of trade, 





It was crowded with chests and bales heaped together 
in disorder. But life and liberty were before us.’— 
Vol. ii. pp. 224—230. 

After this escape, Salathiel becomes succes- 
sively engaged in the various attacks on the Ro- 
man forces ; but, as the history of his career con- 
sists of scenes, connected together rather by the 
order of their occurrence than by any particular 
pe in the fable, an analysis would be useless. 

hrough all his adventures, he bore a charmed 
life; and it is to show this mystery of his hero’s 
being, that the author has constructed the magni- 
ficent machinery of his story. The sword, the 
dungeon, the wildest fury of fire and tempest, 
the insidious snares of unseen enemies, even the 
dreadful power of demons, surround this fate- 
protected man, and in vain assault him. How- 
ever deadly the slaughter of his besieged coun- 
trymen, he stood safe; and when the predicted 
day of wrath came, and the glorious temple, the 
pride of the whole earth, fell in blazing ruins on 
the grave of a lost nation, the flames that de- 
stroyed every other living being within the con- 
secrated circle, left him alive to hear again the 
words, ‘ Tarry thou, till I come.’ 

We give the following as a specimen of the 
author’s style in dialogue: it describes an inter- 
esting 

Interview between Salathiel and Titus. 

* Doubt was now at an end, andI advanced. My 
step roused the party, and they started up, drawing 
their swords. But the quick eye of Titus recognised 
me; and, satisfying his companions by a gesture, I 
heard him pronounce to them: ‘‘ My antagonist, the 
prince of Naphtali.” There was no time for ceremony ; 
and I addressed him at once. 

** Son of Vespasian, you are a soldier, and know 
what is due to the brave: I come to solicit your 
mercy ; it is the first time that I ever stooped to so- 
licit man. My brother, a chieftain of Israel, is in 
your hands, condemned to the horrid death of the 
cross; he is virtuous, brave, and noble; save him, 
and you will do an act of justice more honourable to 
your name than the bloodiest victory.” 

* Titus looked at me in silence, and evidently per- 
plexed; then returned to his chair, and, having con- 
sulted with his companions, hesitatingly pronounced : 
** Prince, you know not what you have asked. I am 
bound, like others, by the Emperor’s commands; and 
they strictly are, that none of your countrymen, taken 
after the offer of peace, must live.” 

* “ Hear this, God of Israel,” I cried, ‘‘ King of 
vengeance, hear and remember.” 

* “ You are rash, prince,” said Titus, gravely: 
‘* yet I can forgive your national temper. With others, 
even your venturing here might bring you into hazard. 
But the perfidy of your people makes truce and treaty 
impossible. They leave me no alternative. I lament 
the necessity. It is the desire of the illustrious Ves- 
pasian to reign in peace. But this is now at an end.” 

* He paused, and advancing towards me offered his 
hand, with the words, ‘“‘ I know that there are brave 
and high-minded men among your nation. I have 
been astonished at the valour, nay, I will call it, the 
daring and heroic contempt of suffering and death, that 
this siege has already shown. I have been witness 
too,” and he smiled, “ of the prince of Naphtali’s 
prowess in the field, and I would most pillney have 
such among my friends.”—I waited for the conclusion. 
‘Why not come among us,” said he; “‘ give up a re- 
sistance that must end in ruin; abandon a cause that 
all the world sees to be desperate ; save yourself from 
popular caprice, the violence of your rancorous fac- 
tions, and the final fall of your city?—Be Cesar’s 
friend; and name what life, possession, or employ, 
you will.” 

‘The thought of deserting the cause of Jerusalem 
was profanation. I drew back, and looked at the ma- 
jestic Roman, as if I saw the original tempter at my 


ide. 

* © Son of Vespasian, I am at this hour a poor 
man, as I may in the next be an exile or a slave; I 
have ties to life as strong as ever were bound round 
the heart of man; I stand here a suppliant for the life 
of one whose loss would embitter mine! Yet, not for 
wealth unlimited, for the safety of my family, for the 
life of the noble victim that is now standing at the 
‘place of torture, dare I abandon, dare I think the im- 
pious thought of abandoning the cause of the City of 
Holiness,” 


‘ The picture of her ruin rose before my eyes, and 


tears forced their way; my strength was dissolved ; 
my voice was choked. The Romans fixed their looks 
on the ground, affected by the sincerity of a soldier’s 
sorrow. I took the Land that was again offered. 

*“ Titus! in the name of that Being, to whom the 
wisdom of the earth is folly, I adjure you to beware. 
Jerusalem is sacred. Her crimes have often wrought 
her misery—often has she been trampled by the armies 
of the stranger. But she is still the City of the Omni- 
potent ; and never was blow inflicted on her by man, 
that was not terribly repaid. 

‘«* The Assyrian came, the mightiest power of the 
world; he plundered her temple, and led her people 
into captivity. How long was it before his empire was 
a dream, his dynasty extinguished in blood, and an 
enemy on his throne? The Persian came; from her 
protector, he turned into her oppressor ; and his empire 
was swept away like the dust of the desert! The 
Syrian smote her: the smiter died in agonies of re- 
morse ; and where is his kingdom now? The Egyp- 
tian smote her; and who now sits on the throne of 
the Ptolemies? Pom came ; the invincible, the 
conqueror of a thousand cities; the light of Rome; 
the lord of Asia, riding on the very wings of victory. 
But he profaned her Temple : and from that hour he 
went down—down, like a mill-stone plunged into the 
ocean! Blind counsel, rash ambition, womanish fears, 
were upon the great statesman and warrior of Rome. 
Where does he sleep? What sands were coloured 
with his blood? The universal conqueror died a slave, 
by the hands of a slave! Crassus came at the head of 
the legions; he plundered the sacred vessels of the 
sanctuary. Vengeance followed him, and he was 
cursed by the curse of God. Where are the bones of 
the robber and his host? Go, tear them from the 
jaws of the lion and the wolf of Parthia,—their fitting 
tomb! 

* * You, too, son of Vespasian, may be commissioned 
for the punishment of a stiff-necked and rebellious 
people. You may scourge our naked vice by the force 
of arms; and then you may return to your own land 
exulting in the conquest of the fiercest enemy of Rome. 
But shall you escape the common fate of the imstru- 
ment of evil ?—shall you see a peaceful old age 
shall a son of yours ever sit upon the throne ?—shall 
not rather some monster of your blood efface the 
memory of your virtues, and make Rome, in bitterness 
of soul, curse the Flavian name ?”’ 

‘ Titus grew pale; and shuddering, covered his eyes 
with his mantle, as he sat. His companions stood 
gazing on me with the awed aspect of men gazing on 
the messenger of fate. ‘‘ Spare Eleazar,”” was all that 
I could utter. Titus made a sign to the page; who 
flew to bear, if not too late, the orders of mercy.’— 
Vol. i., pp. 261—266. 

With the destruction of the temple, the account 
of Salathiel’s immediate misfortunes ends; and 
he thus concludes his narrative : 

Conclusion. 

* Here I pause—I had undergone that portion of 
my career which was to be passed among my people. 
My life as a father, husband, citizen, was at an end. 
Thenceforth I was to be a solitary man. My fate had 
yet scarcely fallen upon me ; but I was now to feel it, 
in the disruption of every gentler tie that held me to 
life. I was to make my couch with the savage, the 
outcast, and the slave. I was to see the ruin of the 
mighty, and the overthrow of empires. Yet, in the 
tumult that changed the face of the world, I was still 
to live, and be unchanged. Every sterner passion that 
disturbs our nature was to reign in successive tyranny 
over my soul, And fearfully was the decree fulfilled. 


*In revenge for the fall of Jerusalem, [ traversed 
the globe to seek out an enemy of Rome. 1} found in 
the northern snows a man of blood : I stirred up the 
soul of Alaric, and led him to the sack of Rome. In 
revenge for the insults heaped upon the Jew by the 
dotards and dastards of the city of Constantine, I 
sought out an instrument of compendious ruin: I 
found him in the Arabian sands, and poured ambition 
into the soul of the enthusiast of Mecca. In revenge 
for the pollution of the ruins of the Temple, I roused 
the iron tribes of the west, and at the of the 
crusaders expelled the Saracens. I fed full on revenge, 
and I felt the misery of revenge ! 

‘A passion for the mysteries of nature seized me. 
I toiled with the alchemist ; I wore away years in the 
perplexities of the schoolmen ; and I felt the guilt and 
emptiness of unlawful knowledge ! 

‘A passion for human fame seized me. I drew my 
sword in the Italian wars ; triumphed ; was a monarch ; 
and learned to curse the hour when i first dreamed of 


“= 





fame! 
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* A passion for gold seized me. I felt the gnawing 
of avarice—the last infirmity of the fallen mind 
Wealth came to my wish, and to my torment. In the 
midst of royal treasures, I was poorer than the poorest. 
Days and nights of misery were the gift of avarice. I 
felt within me—the undying worm. In my passion, I 
longed for regions where the hand of man had never 
rifled the mine. I found a bold Genoese, and Jed him 
to the discovery of a new world. With its metals I 
inundated the old ; and to my own misery, added the 
misery of two hemispheres ! 

* But the circle of the passions, a circle of fire, was 
not to surround my fated steps for ever. Calmer and 
nobler aspirations were to rise in my melancholy heart. 
I saw the birth of true science, true liberty, and true 
wisdom. I lived with Petrarch, among his glorious 
relics of the genius of Greece and Rome. I stood 
enraptured beside the easel of Angelo and Raphael. I 
conversed with the merchant kings of the Mediterra- 
nean. I stood at Mentz, beside the wonder-working 
machine that makes knowledge imperishable, and 
sends it with winged speed through the earth. At the 
pulpit of the mighty man of Wirtemberg, I knelt ;— 
Israelite as I was, and am—lI did involuntary homage 
to the mind of Luther! 

* But I must close these thoughts, as wandering as 
the steps of my pilgrimage. I have more to tell ;— 
strange, magnificent, and sad. 

‘But I must await the impulse of my heart. Or, 
can the happy and the high-born, treading upon roses, 
have an ear for the story of the Exile, whose path has 
for a thousand years been in the brier and the thorn !’ 
—Vol. iii., pp. 414—417. 

This singular production, which is as remarka- 
ble for the splendor of its diction as the solemn 
grandeur of its narrative, is said to be the work of 
the Rev. G. Croly; an author, distinguished by a 
most successful employment of a style, which, 
when adopted by a writer of inferior ability, be- 
comes a mere tissue of affectation and bombast. 
Mr. Croly’s poetry has long been regarded 
as possessing a character perfectly original, but 
original only by the bright and concentrated 

glow of thought with which his genius has im- 
pressed every stanza. ‘The attempt has been 
often made to astonish readers by a heaping 
together of all the wild and brilliant forms of 
nature, the ruined pillars and gorgeous orna- 
ments of palaces; but they were but gathered 
together: we saw only the frag:nents of an in- 
tended pile; there was no magician, with his 
mysterious power, clothing them with a bright 
and fearful mantle of flame, and we have smiled 
at such a violation of truth and nature. But 
the author of ‘Salathiel’ has made us admire,— 
what none, perhaps, but himself, could have 
rendered fit for admiration—a style, which when 
closely examined, is certainly very contrary to 
the purity and ease of every other writer of 
celebrity, and a colouring given to every object 
he presents, which scarcely ever permits us 
to look at nature otherwise than under the red 
glare of a torrid sun or an angry thunder-cloud ; 

et, such is the power of the writer, that we have 
laid down ‘Salathicl,? which is more strongly 
embued with these peculiarities of his style 
than any of his former works, with the feeling 
that it is one of the most splendid productions 
some works of fiction that the age has brought 

orth. 





PUBLIC CHARITIES. 





Ain Historical Account of the Origin of the Commission 
appointed to inquire concerning Charities in England 
and Wales; and an Illustration of several old Customs 
and Words which occur in the Reports. By Nicholas 
Carlisle, F.RS., M.R.I..A.; Assistant Librarian to 
his Majesty, and Fellow and Secretary of the Society 
of Antiquaries of London. 8yo, pp. 330. 

Tue doubt with which we have been occa- 
sionally struck, whether the publishers and com- 
pilers of such books as this one before us, might 
not be indicted under the Statute of Frauds, and 
handed over from the critical tribunal to the care 
of those gentlemen who watch attempts to extort 
money from the pockets: of his Majesty’s liege 
subjects under false pretences, has recurred to 
our minds with increased force, while wading 


through the useless trash which Mr. Nicholas 
Carlisle, Fellow and Secretary of the Society of 
Antiquaries of London, F. R.S., M.R.LA,, 
and Assistant Librarian to his Majesty, has 
thought proper to put before the public. In ad- 
dition to these titles, that /earned gentleman 
might, we believe, have added, that he holds 
another sinecure, worth several hundreds per 
annum under the Commission, from whose Re- 
ports, or the Parliamentary Debates, he has cut 
out at least nine-tenths of the three hundred and 
thirty pages, for which he has the conscience to 
demand twenty shillings. If, when we have con- 
cluded this notice of his labours, we do not prove 
that his volume would be dear at three-pence, 
we will be content to undergo the penalty, and a 
heavier punishment our bitterest enemies could 
not wish us, of reading all which Mr. Nicholas 
Carlisle may print for the next ten years. 

The work, he tells us, originated in the follow- 
ing cause : 

* Having lately made a General Index to the first 
Fourteen Reports of the Commissioners who are ap- 
pointed to inquire concerning Charities in England and 
Wales, many subjects presented themselves in the per- 
usal of those authentic documents which, I have been 
induced to think, might not be uninteresting to the 
public, if they were brought together in a concise 
form.’—P. 1. 

The next paragraph is worthy of attention, as 
it brings to light a new fact in literary history. 

*The bare sight of a number of volumes, often de- 
ters readers from examining literary works, a patient 
investigation of which, might have repaid them with 
useful knowledge.’ 

We are then informed that 

*The contemplation of the general benevolence! of 
the kingdom, during a succession of centuries, can 
scarcely however, be thought by any person, to be 
devoid of interest ; and even the statesman may be 
disposed to reflect on the dispositions and apprehensions 
of men, when he sees that an annual surplus of a cha- 
rity, so late as the year 1810, is directed to be set 
apart to accumulate, as a provision for the event of a 
national reduction of interest.’—P. 2. 

Here, acommon mind would have proceeded 
to allude to the Commissions of which the book 
professes to give ‘An Historical Account,’ but 
the Secretary of the Society of Antiquaries is, 
perhaps, bound to notice, ex dimine, the earliest 
national record extant. Accordingly, the third 
paragraph begins thus: 

When William the Conqueror had leisure, he began 
and finished, &c., Doomsday book.’ 

Anticipating that this digression may astonish 
ordinary people, the author explains his reasons 
for it : 

‘The reports to which reference is now made, dis- 
play such benevolence, in a great nation, as is un- 
paralleled in history ; and, as humanity is proudly the 
Englishman’s birth-right, I am free to think, that 
those who have laid human nature under the strongest 
obligations of gratitude, are at least as deserving of 
praise, as the man who only paved the way for servi- 
tude and taxation. Doomsday Book is indisputably 
entitled to the highest commendation, but the present 
reports yield to no other in their beneficial conse- 
quences and importance.’—P. 3. 

The logic discussed in this passage is sufficient 
to establish the writer’s claims to be a Member of 
the Royal Jrish Academy. William the First, it 
seems, about 750 years ago, commanded a general 
survey of the lands of the kingdom; his descend- 
ant in 1817 or 1818 orders a Commission to issue 
to inquire into the state of Public Charities. 
Now, what resemblance the Reports of that Com- 
mission bear to Doomsday-book it is out of our 
power to describe. Mr. Nicholas Carlisle’s tran- 
scendant talents, however, may enable him to 
perceive things which are totally conceaied from 
others; and, if Dr. Johnson is correct in saying 
that ‘it is the province of wit to draw resem- 
blances—of judgment to distinguish differences,’ 
no one will deny that Mr. Carlisle has proved 
himself to be ‘a very witty man,’ whatever may 
be thought of his judgment, 





ad 


— next chapter is entitled ‘ Suppression g 
onasteries,’ which consists of nine pages 
from Hume, Henry, and Blackstone : then fi 
* Concealed Lands,’ ‘ Superstitious Uses,’ «Stap 
of Mortmain,’ and ‘ Ancient Establishments | 
der which head we are informed of the ex} 
of the Hospital of St. John the Baptist in Ri 
and of the Hospital of St. Mary in Exeter and 
some other places ; that the leprosy does not nog 
prevail in England ; that it was ‘a disorder, 
the most malignant and disgusting nature, 
are treated with several pages on that very interey 
ing subject. This is succeeded by a history 
the Three Kings of Cologne; and at page 46 y. 
at length arrive at something connected with 4 
professed objects of the work ; for the compile 
then speaks of the various legislative enactments 
lative to Charities, and he has accordinglyreprinted 
copious extracts from reports, speeches in Parl 
ment, the names of the Commissioners, and whi 
brings us topage 90. Thence follow a variety of 
chapters containing various extracts from the 
ports, but containing not above three or fourtrifling 
facts, which were not known to every person ig 
any degree acquainted with antiquarian literaty 
To the ignorant all things are new; since, in thd 
progress of Mr. Carlisle’s Index, whenever hd 
found that a glove or a ring was bequeathed in 
will, money given for marriage portions, for cay 
dles, for ringing bells, or any other common pw. 
pose, he instantly selected it as the subject of 
chapter, in which he introduces some equal} 
common-place remarks, but which become inte. 
resting from their being expressed in Mr. C.’s pe 
culiarly eloquent phraseology, of which we shal 
give some specimens, since it forms the only ori 
ginal part of his book. But; though the Secrets 
of the Society of Antiquaries of London might 
have been previously ignorant of some of the faet 
he has brought to light, it might be supposed tha 
he knew that dread was no modern invention; yet 
we have a chapter dedicated to an ‘ early notieg 
of bread,’ in which he has really cited no less than 
three instances of bread being given to the poor 
from the 12th to the 15th century. But we are tire 
of exposing the incredible folly which this volume 
displays, namely, of a gentleman who, not sati 
fied with the admiration of his contemporaries 
has, in one of his works, actually invoked the 
shades of his parents to contemplate ‘ the literary 
productions, and present situation, ( a subject « 
astonishment not to them on/y,) of their belovel 
child,’ * and who, it may be therefore presumed 
piques himself upon his literary reputation 
stringing together a mass of well-known facts 
extracts from reports, debates, and the tritest d 
books, and charging for the concoction the sam 
of 20s. That the Reports of the Commissio 
contain a few curious items, is probable; and, i 
they had been judiciously extracted, they woul 
perhaps, have formed six or seven useful, if no 
interesting pages, and might have been printedi 
‘The Gentleman’s Magazine,’ or in ‘ The Arche 
logia;’ but, to make them the peg on whicht 
hang such a farrago of nonsense as that befor 
us, deserves the ridicule with which it is eve 
where treated. This allusion to ‘ The Archeolo 
gia’ reminds us, that Mr. Nicholas Carlisle i 
* Secretary to the Society of Antiquaries of Lon 
don ;’ and we are therefore disposed to viewh 
volume with greater complacency, since it may 
be considered as a sort of sample of what is m 
nufactured by a body of men, of whom, we pre 
sume from his situation, he is the magnus Apollo 
and it may, like a lanthorn suspended before cer 
tain houses, warn innocent people to ‘ beware’? 
them and their works. With some specimens ¢ 
Mr. Carlisle’s discoveries, his English, and of tlt 
bathos, we shall take leave of him and his book 
we hope, for ever. 
Discoveries. 

‘The origin of alms is of very carly date, as tH 
kindness of man must always have induced him 
compassionate the distress of his species,—though th 








** History of the Family of Carlisle.’ 
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‘acct, Ml times immediately succeeding the reformation, were 

eal pecaliarly adapted. to encourage those honourable feel- 
ings.'—P. 13. 

7 ap © What feelings? And why? 

ents, y B «'TMe first public libraries of which we are informed, 


; i t!’—P. 125. 
exmtener wt 4 at Kirkby Kendal do not very frequently 
wer to the early editions of the Fathers.’—P. 127. 

‘Good water, which is such an indispensable requisite 
in life, appears to have gained the attention of the be- 
nevolent at an early period.’—P. 166. 

‘Charity, like other virtues, may be improperly and 
unseasonably exerted.’—P. 206. 

‘ Few who are desirous of investigating the popular 
notions and vulgar ceremonies of our own nation, can 
fail of deducing them, in their first direction, from the 
times when Popery was our established religion.’— 
P, 227. 

Of the said Popery, Mr. Nicholas Carlisle has 
the most pious abhorrence, and which so terrifies 
him, that, whenever he speaks of it, he writes 

er nonsense, if possible, than usual. This 
may have caused him to forget, that, if ‘ Popery 
Ur trifling Was OUT established religion’ in early times, po- 
person ig pular notions and vulgar ceremonies in ancient, 
iteraturey must be deduced from the period in question. 
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‘Who, under heavy afflictions of poverty and want, 
are without the cheering hope of friends to undertake 
their release, except such [what? hopes or friends ?]} 
as spring from those (which ?] humane and spontane- 
ous acts of pure benevolence.’—P, 215. 

‘ And one nobleman, with a large and enlightened dis- 
cernment, has added his benefaction to meritorious cri- 
ninals.—P, 216. 

‘The abstract seems to have slumbered in manuscript 
for twenty-eight years.’—P. 50. 

We are not told, however, who awoke Mr. or 
Mrs. Abstract out of his or her short nap. 

‘Schools upon which exhibitions are settled, the 
very expectation of the reward draws [Boys? No, but] 
resort, and excites an emulation [in whom, Mr. Re- 
sort?] in learning and good deportment.’—P. 120. 


But our limits are exhausted, and, for the 
bathos, we must refer to the work itself, passim. 
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nporaries THE MAY QUEEN. 

o> & Sylvia; or, The May Queen. A Lyrical Drama. By 
bi “i George Darnley. 12mo.pp.217. Taylor. Lon- 

Subject i don, 1828. 

r belovel ‘ ‘ 

resumed Tue songs of fairy-land, we were afraid, had 

sputatiog, long ceased ; and we suspected there was scarcely 

wn. facts * bard in all England, who, out of pure love for 



















tritest of "et and simple melody, would sit down to me- 
n the san titate a strain, that he could only expect would 
mmissiog & 2dmired by such summer-loving beings as 
+; and, j himself. We do not see, however, why this should 
oy would & the case. Fairies may be disavowed when met 
i, if nog the high-ways, or claiming acquaintanceship by 
printed the chimney-corner; but it is p aying the traitor 
: Archaog “th our own memory and happy fancies, to for- 


get them on the moon-shiny nights of spring, or 
when strolling among violet-copses, or over balmy 
meadows. Itis with something, therefore, of more 


| which te 
at beford 


nail than our usual pleasure at the sight of a volume of 
“arlisle iggy POC™S, We have drawn the ‘ May-Queen’ from our 
-s of Long “cumulated stores ; and we proceed to show our 
> view hig Waders, by a few passages from its contents, why 


ithas met with such attention at our hands. 
Act Il.—Scene 1. 


‘e it ma 
hat is ms 


}, we prey ‘The homestead of a thrifty peasant, 
8 Apollo Quiet, secure, well-built, and pleasant ; 
efore cer Its eaves are moist and green with age, 
eware’d Its windows wattled like a cage: 
cimens d From out the tell-tale chimney curl ’ 
d of th Blue wreaths of smoke with easy whirl ; 
un A huge domestic elder tree 
his hoo Shades the dear cot maternally ; 
While the sweet woodbine on its walls 
Sits weaving her fine coronals, 
ste, as thy Dropping betimes a careless gem 
ed him 4 From some loose-twisted diadem, 
though tj = And looking down as she would stoop 
7 To pick her fallen jewels up. 








In front a narrow garden blows, 
With formal flowers set out in rows, 
With gravel’d walks, smooth as the sands 
Laid down by Triton’s webbed hands ; 
Neater, I ween, though not much ampler, 
Than wee miss works upon her sampler, 
And looking like a cit’s parterre 
Amid the mountain grandeur there ; 
For some, bred in the wilderness, 
By contrast love wild Nature less 
Than those whe gasp within the town 
To range the hill, and roam the down, 
Loving wild loveliness alone. 
‘ The cottage-back, if you must hear, 
Shuts out a liquid murmurer, 
(But you may catch his sullen roar 
More loud when opes the thorough-door, 
And see him far a-field betray 
With shining scales his serpent way.) 
Ev’n in that Isle by Vesper fann’d, 
Which all the world call ‘* Snug-man’s Land,” 
The land of heart-felt, homely bliss, 
There's not a snugger cot than this. 
One side leans oldly ’gainst the hill, 
And t’other props a crony mill 
That aye keeps clacking, clacking still ; 
As if it never would have done 
Its tale to its companion. 
Two smiling lasses (fair Roselle, 
And Stephanie, a village belle) 
Are seated at an oaken table 
That scarce to bear the weight is able 
Of fruits, and roots, and cates, and pies : 
A flagon of portentous size 
Stands, like the urn of ancient Po, 
From whence his sea-bound surges go, 
Bellying, the table foot beside ; 
From which a wrinkle-smoothing tide 
Pours the burnt traveller you see 
Into his cup right frequently.’"—Pp. 31-33. 
The same character of easy versification, “and 
unaffected gracefulness of description, belongs 
also to the following little sketch. It carries our 
thoughts pleasantly to the cool springs, and the 
calm and silent shades of sylvan solitudes : 
: Act IV.—Scene 2. 
‘ Deep in a wild sequester’d nook, 
Where Pheebus casts no scorching look., 
But Earth’s soft carpet, moist and green, 
Freckled with golden spots is seen ; 
Where with the wind that swayeth him 
The pine spins slowly round his stem ; 
The willow weeps as in despair 
Amid her green dishevelled hair ; 
And long-arm’d elms, aud beeches hoar, 
Spread a huge vault of umbrage o’er : 
Yet not so thick but yellow day 
Makes through the leaves his splendid way ; 
And though in solemness of shade, 
The place is silent, but not sad : 
Here as the Naiad of the spring 
Tunes her deep-sounding liquid string, 
And o’er the streamlet steals her song, 
Leading its sleepy waves along,— 
How rich to lay your limbs at ease 
Under the humming trellises, 
Bow’d down with clustering blooms and bees ! 
And leaning o’er some antique root 
Murmur as old a ditty out, 
To suit the low incessant roar, 
The echo of some distant shore, 
Where the sweet-bubbling waters run 
To spread their foamy tippets on : 
Or mid the dim green forest aisles 
Still haughtier than cathedral piles, 
Enwrapt in a fine horror stand 
Musing upon the darkness grand. 
Now looking sideways through the glooms 
At ivied trunks shap’d into tombs ; 
Now up the pillaring larches bare 
Arching their Gothic boughs in air : 
Perchance you wander on, in pain 
To catch green glimpses of the plain, 
Half glad to see the light again ! 
And wading through the seeded grass 
Out to a sultry knoll you pass ; 
There with cross’d arms, in moral mood, 
Dreadless admire the cloister’d wood 
Returning your enhanced frown, 
Darker than night, stiller than stone. 
* But now the Sun with dubious eye 
Measures the downfal of the sky, 





And pauses, trembling, on thy brow, 
Olympus, ere he plunge below 

Where ever-thundering Ocean lies 
Spread out in blue immensities. 

No stir the forest dames among, 

No aspen wags a leafy tongue, 
Absorb’d in meditation stands 

The cypress with her swathed hands, 
And even the restless Turin-tree 
Seems lost in a like reverie ; 

Zephyr hath shut his scented mouth, 
And not a cloud moves from the south ; 
The hoary thistle keeps his beard, 
Chin-deep amid the sea-green sward, 
And sleeps unbrushed by any wing 

Save of that gaudy flickering thing 
Too light to wake the blue-hair’d king ; 
Alone of the bright-coated crowd 

This vanity is seen abroad 

Sunning his ashy pinions still 

On flowery bank or ferny hill: 

Now not a sole wood-note is heard, 
The wild reed breathes no trumpet-word, 
Ev’n the home-happy cushat quells 
Her note of comfort in the dells ;— 
*Tis Noon !—and in the shadows warm 
You only hear tue gray-flies swarm, 
You gaze between the earth and sky, 
With wide, unconscious, dizzy eye, 
And like the listless willow seem 
Dropping yourself into a dream. 

‘ But look !—who rides before you now, 
Light cavalier! upon a bough !— 
Awake, and hear the merry elf 
Say what he comes about himself.’—Pp. 114-117. 


We close our selection with a passage of a dif- 
ferent kind; a fit finale, to such descriptions as 
the above of rural nature. It presents us with 
the hero and heroine, who experience as many 
troubles as Una and her faithful knight ; but who 
are at length rewarded with success and hap- 
piness : 

ROMANZO AND SYLVIA. y 
‘ Romanzo. After the Night how lovely springs 
the Morn! 
After the shower how freshly blooms the green! 
After the clouds and tempest of our fate, 
How sweetly breaks the beauty of the sky, 
And hangs its rainbow ev’n amid our tears !— 
How Mercy joins us in her circling arms, 
And, like a beauteous mother, wishes us 
All joy that can betide !—Is not her blessing 
Already come upon us ? Is not this 
Perfect beatitude ? 
Sylvia. O, but I fear 
it will not last for ever !—’Tis too sweet. 
Romanzo. What should Heaven find in either 
of ustwo — 
That should provoke its shaft ?—No ! we will live, 
Bosom to bosom thus, like harmless doves, 
And so be spared for our great innocence ! 
Look up, and smile ! 
Sylvia. Nay, I am of thy mind— 
Ecstacy is too deeply-soul’d to smile. 
I am more near to weep ; but such fond tears 
As flow’ rets, ill-intreated of the night, 
Shed, when the morn. winds sing i’ the Eastern gate 
That father Sun doth rise. 
Romanzo. Is not this love 
A happy thing? a fountain of new life, 
Another urn of blood within the heart 
That floods the ebbing veins ; and teems new life 
Through all those ruby channels ?—O it is 
Warmest of bosom-friends !—Joy’st not to feel 
This downy bird rustle within thy arms, 
Choosing his fragrant bed ; as fond as he, 
The nectar-bibbing fly, who doth disturb, 
With most uxorious care, yon rose, the while 
He settles in her breast? 
Sylvia. is Love a bird ? 
Romanzo. A boy !—with curls of crisped gold, 
like thine : 
Lips like the fresh sea-coral: in his cheek 
The sleepless Langhter cradles; and above 
Perpetual Sport rides in his humorous eye. 
This guest of man hath to his use beside 
A quiver, and light arrows, and a bow ; 
With which he stings his votaries’ willing hearts, 
Aiming from beauty’s hills, or vantage-ground, 
Where he can light: then flies (for pinions he 
Fleeces the wand’ring gossamer) to tend 
The wounds his bolt hath made ; and often there, 
Like a good surgeon, pillows till they heal, 











THE ATHENAUM. 








Or sweetly cruel makes them bleed again. 
This is Love’s picture ; and his page of life 
Writ in Time’s chronicle. 


Sylvia. Sure it must be 
A marvellous child! 
Romanzo. O, ’tis a winsome boy! 


And tells such pleasant tales, and sings such songs, 
With harp gay-tinkling like a Troubadour, 

That icy nuns through charitable grates 

Thrust forth théir lovely arms to pamper him ; 
And so he often wounds them, while they leave 
Their bosoms undefended. 


Sylvia, I would hear 
Some of his minstrelsy. 
Romanzo. y, so thou hast : 
He speaks through various lips ; even now through 
mune. 
Sylvia. Ah! thou deceiv’st me: thou art he! 
but clothed 
In shape more godlike. 
Romanzo. No! his deputy, 


Teaching thee his pure doctrine, and sweet truths. 
How wilt thou e’er repay me? O, will all 
Thy heart be half enough, for making thee 
So wise a scholar in this book of joy ?’ 
Pp. 160—163. 





PUBLIC CHARACTERS. 


Public Characters: Biographical and Characteristic 
Sketches with Portraits of the most distinguished Per- 
sonages of the present age. Vol. 1. 12mo. Knight 
and Lacey. London, 1828. 

WE have read this volume with considerable 

leasure, and we hope not without profit. It is 

indeed, in the language of the preface, ‘ a work 
combining superior execution with the utmost pos- 
sible cheapness,’,and deserves that encourage- 
ment and support which we have no doubt it will 
meet with. The little volume contains twenty- 
seven public characters of the most celebrated 
men of our day, comprised in the space of 324 
duodecimo pages. These characters are for the 
most part well drawn, and the writing in the book, 
(one great merit in so hackneyed a subject) is all 
original. The style, indeed, is far above the ave- 
rage of the ephemeral works of the day; and, having 
carefully examined the work as a whole, we are 
prepared to say, that the facts are in general au- 
thentic, and the numerous details, with respect to 
yrivate history, age, &c., suchas may be relied on. 
tis gratifying to observe, too, that a spirit of 
liberality runs through the whole, and in this 
latter particular the little volume may be very 
advantageously contrasted with a work called 
‘Public Characters of 1828,’ published at double 
the price and putting forth much higher pre- 
tensions. This latter work abounds with errors 
of fact and style, and is written in the most vicious 
spirit of ultra Toryism. As we mean, at no dis- 
tant period, to review this last-named volume of 
‘Public Characters’ in a separate notice, and to 
point out some of its more glaring errors, we shall 
content ourselves with giving the sketch of Sir 
Richard Birnie, from the smaller volume, first, 
however, premising that we select Sir Richard, 
rather from his having lately come more under 
the notice of the public than many other names 
in the title page, than as thinking his portrait the 
best drawn, or most faithfully sketched in the 
book. 

‘Sir Richard is a native of the royal borough of 
Banff, and was born about Christmas, 1765. He very 
early imbibed the lesson, so perpetually tanght in his 
country, and so generally imbibed and acted upon by 
his countrymen, that ‘‘the road to preferment and 
wealth lay southward ;” and, having reduced the maxim 
to experiment and practice, he has never evinced any 
eagerness 

“To measure back his footsteps northward.” 

* Consult an Englishman where you will from home, 
and you always find him, without enthusiastically 
praising his country, ardently wishing to return to it. 
On the contrary, Scotchmen, in every part of the 
world, and especially in England, are incessantly stun- 
ning us with the superlative excellencies of their native 
land; but not one wish do they ever breathe to revisit 
it, still more to abandon their new prospects, and 
return to abide where they were born. 





‘Sir Richard Birnie left Scotland very early, and, 
after some preliminary undertakings and gains, settled 
in the Haymarket as an army saddler. There we must 
award him the praise of integrity and industry, and 
these prime qualities were combined with a full share 
of the minor requisites tp a tradesman’s success. That 
success was unprecedentedly rapid; for though, on 
retiring from business, within seven years of com- 
mencing it, he could not be considered opulent, during 
that short period he had gathered a respectable com- 
petency, and was able to assume the style of an inde- 
pendent gentleman, which both his talents and man- 
ners qualified him to support. 

‘ His business had given him frequent access to many 
of the Members of both Houses, and also to some of 
the Cabinet Ministers; by whom his acuteness in 
matters ‘‘ above and beyond his craft’’ had frequently 
been noticed. Whether his early retirement from busi- 
ness was the effect or the cause of some promise of an 
official appointment—whether it was suggested by some 
higher power as likely to lead to office, or that office 
was afterwards sought by himself for the sake of 
occupation as well as honour and profit—we have not 
heard, nor are we anxious to know. He had not, how- 
ever, long been a man of leisure before he was sum- 
moned to Union Hall; not for employing his leisure 
to any bad purpose, but that he might employ it in 
the administration of justice, in that centre of the 
most dense and depraved population of the British 
metropolis. 

‘It was soon found that Mr. Birnie had not received 
credit for talents of which he was not possessed, and 
that he had not been chosen for a station he was not 
qualified to fill, ‘The most honourable and useful years 
of his life were those which he passed in dispensing 
justice at Union Hall. To him the inhabitants of that 
district were indebted, in no slight degree, for the 
security of their property at that period. His pre- 
decessors, his colleagues, and those who have suc- 
ceeded him in that important police establishment, 
may all of them be entitled to praise ; but we had the 
best opportunities of knowing that Mr. Birnie’s atten- 
tion and assiduity were successful in no common de- 
gree in arresting the march of crime, and following up 
its commission by prompt, and merited, and salutary 
punishment. 

* It is usual for a magistrate to pass through most of 
the other police offices in London and Westminster, 
before he arrives in Bow-street, the central and prin- 
cipal office of the metropolitan police. And when he 
arrives there, it is not common for him directly to oc- 
cupy the chief seat in that ‘‘ synagogue of Satan.” 
But it was Mr. Birnie’s distinguished lot to pass from 
Union Hall, his first place of authority, at once to Bow- 
street ; and not to a subordinate rank below the other 
magistrates of the place, but to the chair of the chief 
magistrate, the presidency of the bench. This took 
place in the year 1824, on the retirement of Sir Robert 
Baker ; and, as the former chief justices of Bow-street 
were also knights, the royal sword touched the shoulder 
of Mr. Birnie as he knelt before the King, and he rose 
up Sir Richard. 

‘It would gratify us to behold as decided and efficient 
an improvement in Bow-street under Sir Richard Bir- 
nie, as Union Hall exhibited when the same individual, 
unknighted, sat upon that bench. Truth, however, 
compels us to acknowledge the disappointment we have 
felt ever since the promotion took place. That the 
magistracy of Bow-street have an arduous task to per- 
form, we are willing to admit; but we have yet to 
learn that the public dissatisfaction, never so great as 
at this moment, with the general character and many 
of the proceedings of that office, arises out of any pe- 
culiar difficulty by which its justices are beset, or any 
cause which it is not in their power to remove. Of 
the defective nature of the London police generally, 
there can be no doubt; but the practical evils of the 
system, it is to be feared, hold their chief seat at the 
chief office, and thence, as from a corrupt and com- 
mon centre, proceed to the extremities of the capital, 
and in acertain degree diffuse themselves all over the 
kingdom. 

‘It has been the fashion of late years to praise the 
French police at the expense of our own: and, cer- 
tainly, the detection of crime, and the arrest and con- 
viction of criminals among the lower classes, are there 
much more easy and certain than they are in England. 
But over against these advantages we have much to 
place—the military character of the agents, and the 
martial law, or something very like it, of the system— 
the want of discrimination, and integrity, and impar- 
tiality, which it frequently betrays: moreover, the 
despotic power which it commits to the hands of the 
chief minister, at whose mercy, in fact, the liberty of 
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the French is in a great measure placed. We 
regret that our police has so little influence jn 
pressing brothels and gaming-houses, and in 
ing the dreadful evils which spring from them, and 
which we fear are increased by protection, rath 
diminished by prohibition and suppression. But 
we like a minister of police acting as the avowed and 
official protector of these dens of vice and crime? 
Should we be willing to commit into the hands of such 
a servant of the crown, and master of the country, a 
power to control the public press—to keep whatever 
ee rors 3 ht fit from the public eye—and to 

undreds of thousands to support the system according 
to his own will? - ° 

‘While we are on the subject, we may remark, that 
the French police is abused to worse purposes than oar 
own; and, with all its boasted excellence, it is not 
found so efficient, and sometimes has no efficieney at 
all, when circumstances of high importance most 
require it. In proof of the first of these charges, we 
may refer again to the powerful head of the French 
system—the minister of police. Chateaubriand assures 
us that “if one of the agents happen to be involved in 
a criminal affair, as having been a voluntary accomplice 
with the intent of being an informer and a witness 
and the counsel for the prisoner plead this to weaken 
his testimony, the circumstances are forbidden to be 
published.” Now, who does not see the vast supe- 
riority of our system.* Let us take an instance, some 
years old, but still fresh in the recollection of ou 
readers. If the London press could have been bribed 
or awed to silence about the conduct of the policet 
officer, Vaughan, the wretch and his associates migh+ 
have escaped with impunity, and the victims of 
their villany would have suffered the punishment of 
the law. 

‘ Whether our system, were it properly administered, 
and never abused by its immediate agents, would be 
found sufficient for all desirable purposes, will admit of 
some doubt. The system itself appears good so far as 
it goes ; but it does not go far enough. By some ex- 
tension of its powers, and addition to its agents, we 
are persuaded that fidelity in the latter is alone required 
to break up every gang of thieves within the bills of 
mortality. 

‘It has lately been asserted in the public journals, that 
Sir Richard Birnie has what he calls a black book, in 
which are inserted the names and abodes of several 
known receivers of stolen property. If this be the 
case, how is it that we never hear of an individual of 
the clan being brought forward? How are we to 
accoutt for the ease with which stolen property is 
bought back, and yet the receivers, whose “ local ha- 
bitation and name”’ are well known at Bow-street, re- 
main concealed and secure ? There’s something rotten 
in the office. 

‘ Amidst these circumstances of astonishment and 
alarm, increasing every day, the trifling portion of the 
public are amused, and the sober-minded and reflecting 
are disgusted, with some of the most ridiculous farces, 
under the name of police examinatious. Occasionally, 
these will occur in other offices ; but in Bow-street they 
are so frequent, that reporters and spectators are daily 
anticipating them, and are seldom disappointed. We 
refer not to the caricatures of ordinary examinations, 
published in a morning journal, once the advocate of 
Sir Richard Birnie, but now assuming a different tone. 
Our allusion is to the well-known exhibitions of the 
pathetic or the humourous in the office itself, which 
have now become so frequent as, not only to retard the 
proper business, but toinduce asuspicion that the mana- 
gers get the pieces up on purpose to divert the publie 
attention from the degenerate manner in which that 
business is transacted. 

‘ Sometimes the magistrates, Sir Richard Birnie and 
Mr. Hallst+ themselves, will condescend to perform 4 
petit piece alone, by way of prelude to some broader 
farce or deeper tragedy. Then the aid of an officer oF 
two will be called in, and a smart dialogue will ensue 





* * A striking proof of the value of our system of police is 
given by Lord Valentia, in describing some incidents attendini 
our taking possession of Furruckabad’s country. As soon 
the English arrived there, about a hundred Patars waited 00 
his Lordship to know whether he intended to establish a police! 
He assured them most seriously that he did. Upon this, they 
told him that it would not suit them, and all immediatel 
departed to the Mahratta country. ‘Seven persons,” bi 
lordship adds, “‘ were in prison to be tried for murder at the 
next circuit, but not one crime of that description has bee 
committed since the police was established.” B 

+ ‘ Disposed or obliged as this gentleman sometimes is to play 
second fiddle to his knightly superior, he is by far the mor 
respectable of the two, and not only conducts himself in 
more becoming manner, but possesses and exercises far mold 
a knowledge and magisterial acuteness than Sir Richart 

nie. 
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petween Sir Richard and his old and favourite stewards. 
To create further variety, a reporter is occasionally 
to perform some second part, Sir Richard 
continuing to take the lead, and acting as the hero or 
the tyrant of the piece. Last of all, the performance 
comprebends a prisoner or two, and their accusers and 
sttorneys, together with a few raw supernumaries who 
happen to be on the spot. 

‘But to be more serious—we regret that these exhi- 
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8 olen bitions, wretchedly out of character as they are, form 
yuntry, fg not “the head and front” of 8ir Richard Birnie’s 
hatever “offending.” We have exempted him from any general 
| to lery ff} abuse of his country magisterial brethren, reserving to 
ccordi ourselves the opportunity of reprobating such particular 
instances of this unhandsome conduct as have fallen 
ark, that jg under the public notice. One of these, the only one 
then ear we shall detail, occurred about a year ago; and we 
it is not distinctly mention it, because we had the opportunity 
cieney at fy om the spot of ascertaining the real merits of the case. 
ce most fy Jn an examination of persons suspected of the murder 
irges, wel of Morgan, a seaman of the preventive service at Dover, 
2 French Sir Richard rashly declared that ‘‘ he could seldom get 
1 assures] bis warrants against smugglers backed by the magis- 
rolved in trates of the Cinque Ports, because the greater part of 
complice | magistrates themselves were smugglers.” He farther 
witness, fg Said, that, “* five years ago, the gaol at Dover was broken 
weaken q open at mid-day by the smugglers,” and that “‘ thirteen 
len tobe of their companions were rescued in triumph, the 
st supe. fy magistrates looking on at the time.’ We have called 
ce, some these assertions rash ; we may add, they are utterly 
, of our fy watrue and cruelly unjust. So sweeping a censure on 
n béibed a body of country magistrates of the highest respecta- 
e policet bility, among whom were Sir William Curtis and Baron 
es mighs Gerrow, could proceed from no upright and honour- 
tims off able attachment to the ends of justice ; but must have 
iment off Sprung, either from prejudices unworthy of a man 
of Sir Richard’s authority and pretensions, or from 
nistered, fy mere Tumour and misapprehension, which it was 
vould bey “graceful to convert without inquiry into facts, and 
admit offy then.ostentatiously to announce in a proceeding which 
so far as Tequired no allusion whatever to the subject. 
some ex-§  ‘ Recent circumstances prove that Sir Richard Birnie 
onts, wey Cau treat parish constables, of known respectability, 
required and of his own neighbourhood, with rudeness and in- 
, bills off justice. Mr. Thomas, a bookseller in York-street, 
Covent Garden, is constable of the parish in which the 
rals, that] ‘Wo great theatres, and we believe Bow-strect office, 
book, ing Stand; and he recently, much to his honour, avowed his 
several determination, if possible, to suppress the intolerable 
s be the 2uisance, and restrain the glaring vice, which prevailed 
vidual off nightly around the theatres. At first, he was promised 
e we tom by Sir Richard Birnie the assistance of the office and 
yperty is oficers in his laudable undertaking ; but, instead of 
local ha- sistance, he has met with insult and violence. The 
reet, ref Olficers actually arrested him, and took him before 
ig rotten their knight commander, on the plea of an officious 
intrusion into their duties! And how did Sir Richard 
ent eal Birnie meet the case? He has not dared, as we fear 
vn of the he wished, to hold Mr. Thomas to bail; nor has he 


ventured absolutely to forbid his further efforts to sup- 
press the vice of the neighbourhood : but his shameful 
He affected to 


eflecting 
s farces, 


sionally, conduct has produced the latter effect. ] 

eet they treat the affair as a squabble between police officers and 
ire daily a parish constable, to which a magistrate ought not to 
ed. We listen! The consequence has been the retirement of 
nations, Mr. Thomas from personal services, in which, pro- 


perly aided by the magistrate, he might have been in- 


of 
anys calculably useful. Indignant at being restrained by the 


ont tone. 


s of the Power which ought to have encouraged him, and which 
¢ which *tually promised him assistance, Mr. Thomas has 
tard they *ddressed a letter to the principal journals, stating the 
e mana-y “cessity of employing a substitute in his office. 

e public ‘Is it possible to look at such a proceeding, and 
ich that believe that either the Bow-street officers, or their 


commander-in-chief, honestly wish to diminish the 
evils of that abominable neighbourhood? Can it be 


ie and : 
mie aE doubted that the officers find their gain in connivance 


rform 4 


broader °" Supineness, and that Sir Richard Birnie finds, at 
flicer or least, his ease in upholding them? We hear that Mr. 
1] ensoe Thomas is preparing a statement to be laid before those 


atwhose pleasure Sir Richard holds his office, and we 
shall rejoice to find such shameful partiality and per- 


police is < “ ° . ° 

attending Version meeting their due reward, in either remon- 
soon asf Strance or removal.* 

yaited on 


‘It is some relief to turn to another affair, in which 





| a police! 

his, they Since aiatiahiill “a ir Richard 

nediately ‘ nee the above was written we perceive that Sir Richard, 
” bi examining another ‘‘ squabble between the officers and 

A ’ Constables,” has uttered a sort of apology for his behaviour to 


Mr. Thomas—remarking, that he thought him wrong in inter- 
fering with the officers, because he was out of the bounds of 

own parish! When we read this paltry excuse, we invo- 
luntarily exclaimed, with a vigorous writer of the last century, 
“Spirit of reformation ! thou art careful about many things ; 
When wilt thou proceed into the department of Justicine, 
Which at present appears the one thing needful ?” 
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Sir Richard and his men appear to be able to establish 
their innocence of a heavier charge. We allude to the 
recovery of the Warwick notes, and of some other 
property, which was said to have passed back to their 
owners through the hands of police officers. Still the 
question recurs, and an awakened and indignant public 
will resolve to have an answer—Why are the restorers 
of such property suffered to make their bargains and 
take their bribes with impunity? If these restorers 
were neither the robbers nor the receivers of the pro- 
perty, aconnection must exist between them sufficiently 
close and tangible for men much less expert than Bow- 
street officers to detect the first offenders ; and very 
few such detections would demolish the nefarious 
system ; at least, they would place both the Magistrates 
and officers of Bow-street, and of other police establish- 
ments, in far higher reputation with the public than 
they at present possess.’—Pp. 183—192. 





RETZSCH’S OUTLINES TO SHAKSPEARE, 


Outlines to Shakspeare. Designed and Engraved by 
Moritz Retzsch. st. Series, Hamlet. Fleischer, 
Leipzig. Treuttel and Wirtz. London, 1828. 


In this work the celebrated and spirited illustrator 
of Schiller and Githe spreads his wings for a new and 
loftier flight, aspiring to express, in graphic repre- 
sentations, the ideas of the Bard of Avon. The task is 
a fearful one—to be executed with complete success, it 
requires a genius inferior only to Shakspeare himself. 
To the difficulty of following the soarings of a mind 
such as that of the English dramatist, is to be super- 
added the disadvantage that the labours of the artist, 
who engages in an undertaking like that before us, are 
anticipated, not only by the images with which the 
mind of every reader of Shakspeare is fully preoccu- 
pied,—an evil common to every illustrator of popular 
works,—but by the theatrical representations, which, 
where the power of conception has been wanting, have 
supplied the deficiency, and have impressed, on the 
most unimaginative minds, pictures which it will be 
impossible to surpass and difficult to rival. 

Retzsch, however, has before established his claim 
to be considered a man of decided genius ; and the an- 
nouncement of a Shakspeare Gallery by him, has 
raised, of course, the highest expectations. The speci- 
men now put forth in this first series, which contains 
his Illustrations of the Tragedy of ‘ Hamlet,’ is exactly 
such as must have been looked for from the hand cf 
him who traced the outlines of ‘ Faust,’ of ‘ Fridolin,’ 
and of ‘ The Strife with the Dragon,’ by those who 
duly felt and —— the character and merits of 
those works. The present designs display great inven- 
tion; they abound in mind, feeling, propriety, and 
grace, and in easy and spirited delineation. They grow 
upon approbation by being dwelt on ; the more they are 
observed, the more fully do they satisfy the mind. It 
cannot be denied, however, that, in one respect, and 
that the most material of all, the artist has failed. We 
look in vain in the principal personage for the high in- 
tellectual character of the Prince of Denmark. The 
Hamlet of Retzsch is not the Hamlet we have been ac- 
customed to from our youth ; the noble and princely 
Hamlet, melancholy, dignified, philosophic, grand, 
and intellectual, such as the imagination of every 
Englishman has traced the character, after the 
original pictures of the immortal bard; and such 
as John Kemble has represented him to our cor- 
poreal senses, and as the President of the Royal 
Academy has preserved him for posterity, in the por- 
trait of that great tragedian. The want of a high and 
noble style in Hamlet himself, and the too strongly 
marked sayouring of the German school, and of the 
peculiar talent for diablerie of the artist himself, are 
the only exceptions to be raised against the able work 
before us ; and, having disposed of them, we proceed 
in the more pleasing duty of describing its contents, 
and of drawing attention to its characteristic beauties. 

The Illustrations of Hamlet consist of seventeen 
plates, in thirteen of which, scenes of the play itself 
are represented. The remaining four are offered as a 
Cover, Frontispiece, Prologue, and Epilogue. For the 
cover, we have the Tomb of Hamlet, in which the 
spirit, simplicity, and feeling of repose, of the Gothic 
tombs of our ancestors, are most happily preserved ; 
while the history of the personage it incloses is inge- 
niously told by the accessories to the general design. 

The Apotheosis of Shakspeare forms the frontispiece. 
It is a design abounding in beauty and feeling, in the 
manner and worthy of the illustrator, of Homer, 
Aeschylus and Dante,—our own Flaxman. Would the 
author desire higher praise ? The plate given by way of 
prologue, represents the murder of the former King of 





———— 
Denmark, Hamlet’s father, while sleeping in the gardéfi: 
It is remarkable for the simplicity and force with which 
the story is narrated. The stern figure of Justice is 
in a very grand style of art. The adjunct of a spider 
darting from its web on a fly, regaling beneath on a 
leaf, is an example of the poetic feeling, mind, and in- 
genuity with which the author has enriched his pic- 
tures in the most trifling parts. The thirteen scenes 
from the play which succeed this plate, are selected 
with great judgment. They are the following :— 
1. The appearance of the ghost to Hamlet, Horatio, 
and Marcellus. 2. The oath on the sword of Hamlet. 
3. The soliloquy. 4. The players acting before the 
* uncle-king and aunt-mother.’ 5. The dialogue be- 
tween Hamlet and Guilderstein : 

* Will you play upon this pipe?’ &e. 

6. Hamlet discovering the King at his prayers. 7, The 
slaying of Polonius through the arras. 8. The ap- 
pearance of the Ghost to Hamlet during his inter- 
view with the Queen. 9. The madness of Ophelia. 
10. The Grave—Yorick’s skull. 11. The obsequies of 
Ophelia—the contention of Hamlet and Laertes in her 
grave. 12. The combat between Hamlet and Laertes. 
13. The King slain by Hamlet. 

Of these, the Soliloquy is the only scene in which 
Hamlet is invested with his true grand and dignified cha- 
racter. The Ophelia has all that simplicity and beauty 
in which Retzsch’s delineations of female form are so 
peculiarly happy, and which are so admirable in his 
ever-charming Margaret.* In loveliness and grace, 
the figure we are contemplating is scarcely inferior to 
the Madonnas of Raphael's early style. The scene of 
Ophelia’s madness is full of poetry and effect. Her 
figure is noble and elegant; her air of wildness, and her 
occupation in strewing flowers, are highly touching. 
The form of Laertes is bold, majestic, and soldier- 
like. The grandeur and simplicity of these plates, com- 

d of a few figures only, are more to our taste than 
those which display greater elaborateness in the com- 
position, and a multiplicity of figures: other persons 
may probably be of a different opinion, and prefer the 
latter. Of these, all of which abound in merit of various 
kinds, one of the best is the last, intended as an 
epilogue to the whole,—the Trauerbiihne, or Lying in 
State, which, as a composition, has few equals. The 
majesty of the figures, the grouping, the drawing, the 
splendid pageantry of the heraldic accompaniments 
combine in forming a glorious picture. 

To this mere glance at the merits of those plates 
which have struck us as most beautiful, it is but justice 
to add, that, throughout the work, the freedom of de- 
sign, the correctness of drawing, and the clearness and 
beauty of outline, are equally preserved. Proofs of, 
a fertile and inventive mind abound in the accessories 
or to use a term, theatrical and therefore not inap- 
propriate, the bye-play, of every plate. We have al- 
ready mentioned one instance in the scene in the 
garden, and we cannot omit noticing another in the 
management of the ghost, whose shadowy transparency 
is signified by a dotted continuation through its 
figure “of the lines of buildings and other objects ; an 
extraordinary idea at which genius alone would venture. 

We cannot quit this work without paying our tri- 
bute of praise to the fine style and elegant taste in 
which it isgot up. The type is most beautiful. The 
dedication page to His Majesty must be excepted, as 
quite at variance with the rest of the work, as worthy 
only of a guager, or, at best, a village-schoolmaster. 





VIEWS OF THE BATTLE OF NAVARINO. 


Twelve Views of the Battle of Navarino, taken on the 
spot, from one of the Ships engaged in the Action. By 
George Philip Reinagle. M. Colnaghi. London, 
1828. 

WE took an early opportunity of mentioning this 
Series of Views as being in progress, and we are now 
glad to announce their completion. The young artist, 
it appears, being on a voyage of pleasure in the Medi- 
terranean, with a naval friend, was most unexpectedly 
called into scenes which were rather more picturesque 
than he had anticipated; but, profiting by the pecu- 
liarity of his situation, he brought away with him the 
most copious, as well as accurate and spirited, details 
of all the several scenes and events which characterised 
this memorable conflict. Having seen the originals, 
we can speak with confidence as to the great talent 
they evince, and, above all, to the extreme accuracy of 
all the marine technicalities. The ships are drawn 
with a masterly hand; and, in all the evolutions and 
positions delineated, the same faithful adherence to 
reality is apparent. 
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* In Faust. 
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THE ATHENAUM. 





The first Engraving in the series is a plan of the ac- 
tion, which was drawn by Mr. Reinagle, from infor- 
mation gathered from the several ships of the combined 


fleet, with which he had the advan of communi- 
cating immediately after the action. It has been since 


compared with the plan taken by Captain Sir T. Fel- 
lowes, when he entered the harbour to negociate with 
Ibrahim Pasha, previous to the action ; the outline of 
the harbour is taken from the Admiralty chart. 

Plate 2, gives a fine view of the Scipion 74, which, 
on entering the harbour, ran aboard one of the brudots, 
and entangled her bowsprit with the rigging of her 
fore and main masts. She is represented as just 


having anchored by the stern ; the flames of the fire’ 


brig ran in at the bow-ports, and exploded the car- 
tridges in the men’s hands. The Dartmouth is an- 
chored in such a position, as to rake the Turkish line ; 
her fore and mizen top-gallant sails were burnt, and 
she narrowly escaped catching fire from a brudot, that 
drifted on her starboard quarter, near enough to be 
boomed off. The Dartmouth sunk some small vessels 
close to the town early in the action. 

Plate 3, represents the Siréne, which bore the flag 
of Admiral de Rigny, engaging the first double-banked 
Turkish frigate on the right of the harbour, almost 
muzzle to muzzle ; she narrowly escaped being burnt 
when the frigate blew up. The violence of the explo- 
sion carried away the mizen-mast of the Siréne by the 
board. The Trident, Captain Maurice, is seen sup- 
porting the Siréne by a well-directed fire on the frigates 
which had attacked her on the quarter. 

late 4.—The time chosen for this subject is about 
an hour after the commencement of the action, when 
the Egyptian Admiral opened his fire on the dsia. By 
this time the Turkish Admiral’s ship was reduced to a 
mere wreck: the carnage on board was so immense 
from the well-directed fire of the Asia, that there were 
no less than 650 Turks killed—the dsia lost 19 killed, 
and 57 wounded. The Hind, tender to the Asia, the 
mast only of which is seen, unfortunately entangled 
her main boom in one of the stern ports of Mocharem 
Bey’s ship. The Turks made strenuous efforts to board 
without success. 

Plate 5, exhibits the Genoa, (Commodore Bathurst,) 
anchored close alongside the second Turkish line of 
battle ship, where she scon shot away her springs, by 
which means she was enabled to rake the Turkish ship 
for more than an hour, ard killed 450 men: the Turkish 
ship caught fire in the gun-room, but it was extinguish- 
ed. The Capitana Bey’s ship, whose cables were shot 
away, drifted against this ship, and suffered consider- 
ably from the raking fire of the Genoa: they both 
drifted past the -d/bion at about four o’clock, and re- 
anchored close astern of her: the Genoa and Albion’s 
guns sunk a double-banked frigate which is represented 
as foundering. 

Plate 6 represents the dlbion, Captain Ommanney, 
anchored within pistol shot of the third Turkish line of 
battle ship, and a double-banked frigate. On casting 
anchor, she swung aboard a large frigate of 56 guns, 
which she boarded and carried. The Turks ran below, 
and fired up the hatches, and wounded some of the men 
in the feet ; they afterwards set fire to the ship, and her 
cables were scarcely disengaged when she blew up, 
with great part of her crew on board. The <Albion’s 
fire was so destructive, that in half an hour she entirely 
disabled the Turkish liner, whose crew cut her cables 
and deserted her in boats ; after drifting past the 4zof, 
this ship ran on shore with her fore top-mast stay-sail 
set, and was burnt and blown up. 

Plate 7.—The 4zoff (bearing the flag of Rear Admiral 
Count Heiden) engaging a double-banked frigate, 
bearing the flag of Tahir Pasha: she is represented 
firing her starboard guas on the Turkish line of battle 
ship that had engaged the Albion. The Azof had her 
main cap and cross tree shot away. Her hull was very 
materially damaged. The Bres/aw, at the first broad- 
side, sunk a large Turkish frigate of 50 guns on the 
starboard bow of the dlbion. 

Plate 8.—The Hanhoute, Capt. Avinoff, engaging 
Tahir Pasha, and various corvettes and brigs. The 
Ezekiel engaging a heavy frigate, and numerous small 
craft; and the dlerander Newsky, a round-sterned 
ship, seen taking up her station ahead of the Ezekiel; 
she was opposed to a heavy frigate (which struck to her) 
and two cofvettes. 

Plate 9.—The Talbot, (the Hon. Capt. Spencer,) 
taking up her station within pistol shot of two Turkish 
frigates and a corvette, the fire of which she had to 
withstand for upwards of twenty minutes, when she 
was relieved by the 4rmide, Capt. Hugon, who, in the 
most gallant manner, pushed in between the 7a/lbot 
and her two powerful adversaries, and succeeded in 





capturing one of the frigates ; the other struck to the 
Talbot. 

Plate 10.—The Mosquito, (Capt. G. B. Martin, to 
whose kindness Mr. Reinagle was indebted for his trip 
to the Mediterranean,) anchored between four fire 
brigs, two of which she engaged, the Philomel attacked 
the other two, one of which she sunk. The Mosquito 
had to withstand the fire of three corvettes and the 
bow guns of a heavy frigate, besides being consider- 
ably within range of the forts of Navarin and the bat-. 
teries on the Island of Sphacteria. Two corvettes 
blew up at about ten o'clock at night, within 100 yards 
of the Mosquito, so near the shore, as to set fire to the 
grass and bushes on the Island of Sphacteria, which 
were burning all night. 

Plate 11, Is a correct portraiture of the entrance 
of Navarin harbour: the Cambrian is represented 
taking in her studding-sails and royals, and opening 
her fire upon the town to the right. She received 
thirty-six shots from the batteries before she could 
bring a gun to bear. The Glasgow, (the Honourable 
Capt. Maude,) was nearly a mile astern of the Cam- 
brian, and was sent to communicate with Commodore 
Hamilton, which accounts for her entering the harbour 
last. She anchored close ahead of the Mosquito ; her 
guns, together with the Cambrian’s, were so admirably 
trained, that every shot told, and compelled the forts 
and batteries to surrender, and the Turks showed a 
light at night, as a signal that they had struck. 


Plate 12.—This scene occurred at half-past twelve 
at night, and is introduced at the particular request of 
Count Heiden. The Egyptian Admiral’s ship Za 
Gubrigre cut her cables, and drifted on shore, to the 
southward, with her fore top-most stay-sail set; the 
wind, having shifted to the eastward at night, blew her 
from the shore across the harbour, and she ran amid- 
ships of the Hanhoute. Capt. Avinoff fired a broad- 
side into her and boarded. The Turks had set her on 
fire in six different places, which the Russians extin- 
guished, and, having cut away her bowsprit, boomed 
her off, and she drifted on shore close to the Zalbot. 
A Turkish frigate, that had drifted on Middle Isle, ex- 
ploded at the same time. 

Plate 13, gives a view of the town of Navarino: it 
stands on a promontory at the foot of Mount Tema- 
thia, extending a quarter of a league in length from 
east to west, but much less in width ; the fortifications 
were built in 1572, and were never repaired until the 
war with the Russians in 1770. The town is sur- 
rounded by a wall without ditches, out-works, or ram- 
parts, and the artillery consists of about forty iron 
guns. Navarino surrendered to the Turks, on the 23d 
of May, 1825. 

The series of views commence at the right of the 
harbour, continuing in regular succession to the left, 
and form altogether a most interesting history in de- 
tail of this memorable battle. We learn, that the sale 
of this work, which, from being on a moderate scale cf 
size and expense, is also of moderate price, already 
promises to be considerable ; and we know of no more 
copious or accurate materials that could be placed in 
the hands of all those interested in the subject than 
these present. 





LANDSEER’S MONKEYANA. 


Monkeyana ; or Men in Miniature. Designed and 
etched by Thomas Landseer. No.3. Moon and 
Boys. London, 1828. 


TuHat these are ingeniously designed and cleverly 
executed satires on some of the follies of mankind, 
there is no denying; and, as works of art, they are 
much better than the subject needed. But we doubt 
whether the idea has not been already carried as far as 
it will bear; and, for ourselves, we confess we should 
be glad to see Mr. Landseer’s superior talent employed 
on more elevated labours. 

The first of the designs in the present number, is in- 
tended to exhibit a picture of human credulity. A 
languishing lady’s-maid is reclining on the arm of a 
black footman, who is eagerly watching the predictions 
of one of that wandering race, of whom Cowper says : 


* Great skill have they in palmistry.’ 


The expression of all the pieces is good, and the 
etching of the plate is admirable. 


The second subject exhibits a parish beadle chasing 
some urchins from their innocent play on the pavement 
of cloisters : 

* But man, proud man, 
Drest in a little brief authority, 
Plays such fantastic tricks before high heaven, 
As make the apgels weep.’ 

























































Plate 3, represents a barrister in wig and is bs FI 
conference with a grinning client. The back THE 
exhibits a den, through the iron gratings of which 
seen a man with his head in the lion’s mouth, a death’, : 
skull, enrolled with parchments, and a barrister holg. ALL i 
ing an uneven scale, and eating the contents, whi, jy the j¥™5 
two cats appear to be quarrelling for what the barrigt § {rom bit 
is himself devouring :—the allusions are all tolerably violate t 
clear. . But whe 

The fourth represents a pugilistic contest, on a raj rance al 
stage—the combatants stripped to the buff, but usj torrent 
the gloves; the spectators all enjoying the treat, agj by desig 
the poet exclaiming, with th 

* Lay on, Macduff, once of 
And d—d be he that first cries “ Hold! enough)» es hi 

There is genuine humour, characteristic fidelity, ang Pushin 
great powers of art exhibited in each of these; but, a the Fre: 
before observed, we think the limits of the subject hay: jy tarchus’ 
been reached, and shall be glad to see so much power willing] 
displayed in a higher walk. and the 

judging 
SCENERY OF CLIFTON. leg 
Views of the Scenery of Clifton and the Hot Welk, sults w 

Drawn on Stone by W. Westall, A.R.A., and wg ould 

Guaci, from Original Sketches, by the Rev. J. Bulme,@ theatric 

Engelmann and Co. London, 1828. That 

Tue first Number of this work, which has just ap. tual ac 
peared, contains four views, all well chosen and skij- attentic¢ 
fully executed. The first is St. Vincent’s Rocks and the ces. T 
Hot Wells, from the Ashton Fields, in which the rising With, i 





> 





terraces, perpendicular cliffs, and full-foliaged trees 
are particularly effective. The second is the Sea Walls, 
Leigh Wood, &c., looking down the Avon, which has 
great boldness and beauty. The third is Bristol from 
Clifton Hill, where the city and adjoining country ar 
seen in a bird’s-eye view. The fourth is Dundry Tower, 
Leigh Wood, Hotwell House, &c., from the Zigzag, 
Clifton, which is quite as beautiful as any of the pre- 
ceding. If the future Numbers are executed with the 
same taste and skill as the first, it will form a most 
acceptable collection. 
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PORTUGUESE SCENERY. 






Three Views of Cintra, in Portugal. Drawn on Stone, 


























































by F. Nicholson, from Sketches recently taken by the a I 
Rev. J. Bulmer.” Colnaghi. London, 1828. -¢ at 
Tae scenery of Cintra has long been proverbial for juticil 
its beauty, and some of its features (though, we must H ‘a9 ty, 
admit, not the most striking) are preserved in the other 
Views before us. The first gives a very faithful ides 
of the buildings, walls, and vineyards of the place. The 
The second—which is too faint, judging from the im J oly : 
pression sent us,—gives a view of Montserrat, aformer § of th 
residence of Mr. Beckford’s, and the Hills above Co- @ delibe: 
lares ; and the fourth represents the Palace, the Con- § of his 
vent of N. S. Da Penha, and the Town of Cintra, from yj] oy 
below the Penha Venda. This last scene is beautifully Boo far 
picturesque in itself, but it is not made the most of in roof 
the execution. P ~ 
We have a Series of Views in Madeira, from Sketches “X10 
by the same gentleman, but much more effectually not 0 
managed by the artist; which we shall notice in ou §j ‘phe 
next. most | 
of his 
MADEMOISELLE SONTAG. latest 
—_—_——— dant | 
Portrait of Mademoiselle Sontag. Painted and drawn @ We s 
on stone by J. Brocker. Ackermann. London, 1828. § Cheni 
Tuis lithographic print presents a good likeness of @ lten¢ 
this celebrated singer, as far as the outline of features @ tains ; 
can convey an idea of her person. It should be added, @ being 
however, that the great charm of Mademoiselle Son- @ Reyo! 
tag’s beauty lies in the brilliance of her complexion, H posed 
and the union of lightness and playfulness, which 8 B critic 
produced by her fine blue eyes, Saxon hair, and de- itma 
lightful smile ; peculiarities which no engraving can whi 
faithfully represent, and which even the most exqui- fenati 
sitely coloured painting could but inyperfectly convey. om 
tial ¢ 
Jardin des Tuilleries—Le Pont Neuf—Le Butin—La Chen 
Paysans Russes. Adam Friedel. London, 1828. her, 
Tuese are four lithographic prints, descriptive of th 
the several subjects named. The two first are recog- broth 
nised, by those best acquainted with the scenes descri ‘ i 
to be faithful without caricature, and the two last § hic! 
have all the appearance-of versimilitude. ene; 
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THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 





Aut the productions of the mind come within 
the jurisdiction of criticism 5. which, though free 
from bitterness and personalities, may sometimes 
violate both reason and good taste with impunity. 
But when a satire, already overflowing with igno- 
rance and spleen, involves, besides, a gratuitous 
torrent of abuse against a whole nation; when, 
by designedly confounding the interests of letters 
with those of malice, a writer makes havoc at 
once of men and things, he unavoidably ex- 

es himself to the accusation of perfect and un- 
jushing ignorauce. This is a reproach which 
the French have frequently cast upon the ‘ Aris- 
tarchus’ of ‘ The Quarterly Review:’ they very 
willingly forgive him for calumniating the Greeks 
and the Romans, whom he knows not; and for 
judging of Racine and Voltaire, whom he has 
not studied; but they cannot pardon his con- 
tempt of all decency, in mingling the grossest in- 
sults with a dissertation, the sole object of which 
should have been, to ascertain the merit of their 
theatrical productions. 

That we may give a just account of these mu- 
tual accusations, we have perused, with much 
attention, what the French call /es pidces du pro- 
cs. The first act of aggression that we meet 
with, is an article entitled, ‘The French Tra- 
gedy,’ which came, as every body knows, from 
thepolitico-literary pen of the Admiralty Secretary. 
This production, (not to call it an abortion,) 
bears on two points perfectly distinct,—the pri- 
vate virtues of the French, and the extent of 
their dramatic talents. Our readers will soon see, 
that the official critic was as sparing of ability 
and erudition in discussing the literary question, 
as he was prodigal of sarcasm and invective in 
meddling with the subject of morals. He sets 
out with attacking a respectable family, who 
never did him harm,—by uttering the most hor- 
rible slanders on the memory of a man who can- 
not reply from the silence of the tomb: 

‘A late critic,’ says he, ‘ whose dreadful fame as a 
kgislator is more likely to give him immortality than 
his renown as a man of !etters, M. J. Chenier, the 
judicial murderer of his brother, asserts, that comedy 
and tragedy have been richer in genius than all the 
other walks of French poetry taken together,’ &c. 

The question is no longer about poetry, but 
oily about poor Chenier, whom, in the face 
of the world, the critic of ‘ The Quarterly’ 
deliberately denounces as ‘ the judicial murderer 
of his brother.’ The charge is positive; but what 
willour readers say when they are informed, that, 
%0 far from its being supported by the slightest 
proof, or even the semblance of truth, it is 
acknowledged, on the contrary, that Chenier was 
not only an enchanting poet, an amiable philo- 
sopher, and a profound statesman, but also the 
most respectful of sons, and the tenderest friend 
of his unfortunate brother, who ceased not, to the 
latest moment of his life, to make him the confi- 
dant of his pains, his pleasures, and his hopes. 
We should offer insult to the memory of M. J. 
Chenier, by a refutation of the base calumny 
intended to blacken it ; but, as this country con- 
fans a great number of respectable persons, who, 

ng unacquainted with the history of the French 
Revolution, have allowed themselves to be im- 
posed upon by the tone of assurance in which the 
critic of ‘The Quarterly’ plays on their credulity, 
it may be well, in this place, to produce a testimony 
which shall carry conviction to the mind of a 
fanatic with the coldest bosom and the falsest 
heart. M. de Chateaubriand, who never was par- 
tial either to the person or the opinions of M. J. 

nier, expresses himself in the following man- 
ner, in his inaugural speech, on being received 
into the French Academy :—‘ Chenier, as well as 
I, knew what it was to lose a tenderly-beloved 

ther, and would be sensible to the honour 
Which I pay to his relative; for he was by nature 
senerous” If this trait should not be sufficient 
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to convince Mr. Croker, we might adduce ano- 
ther, which, though not understood by the critic, 
would surely be so by agg | mother. The poetess 
who, for fourteen years, bewailed the death of 
her son, assassinated by the revolutionary Hydra, 
spent the whole of that sorrowful period with 
M.J. Chenier, and he received her last sigh ! 

As for the literary portion of the article before 
us, we shall only take notice of its principal faults, 
persuaded that it would be useless to stumble at 
errors of an inferior description, (such as ana- 
chronisms of time and place, misappropriation 
of names, &c. &c. where so many glaring in- 
stances of this sort are to be discovered. We shall 
also allow Mr. Croker to borrow when he likes 
from ‘The Dictionary of the French Theatre,’ 
(3 vols. 8vo.,) and the historical collection of the 
same, for the purpose of taking from thence the 
titles of plays and the names of the authors, of 
which he gives a pompous catalogue to his 
readers; but we will take the liberty of observing 
to him, that, out of gratitude for these compila- 
tions, he ought not to have made them speak ab- 
surdities which belong exclusively to himself. 
They cannot have told him, for example, that 
Ducis made a literal translation of ‘ Hamlet,’ 
* Macbeth,’ ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ ‘ Lear,’ and 
‘ Othello ;? for it is well known that his design, 
(and he has acted accordingly,) was only to fur- 
nish a few and very few imitations of Shakspeare’s 
plays: nor that the tragedy of ‘Joseph,’ by 
Baour Lormian, is one of the productions of the 
revolution, to the spirit of which it was indebted 
for the success it obtained. ‘ Joseph’ was pub- 
lished during the Empire, and not during the 
Republic. Besides, could Mr. Croker point out 
to us a single act, scene, or verse in ‘ Joseph’ 
which contains one idea of liberty, as many ideas 
as there are in that heroic pastoral? However, 
amid the confused heap of titles, names, and 
dates, there are some luminous ideas which 
belong to Mr. Croker, and to which it is but right 
to acknowledge the justice of his claim. In his 
opinion, the ‘ Barber of Seville’ and ‘ Figaro’ are 
prolix and tedious pieces. This, at least, is 
something new, particularly to. the French, who, 
for nearly seventy years, have been fools enough 
to consider the ‘ Barber of Seville’ as a complete 
masterpiece of ingenuity, criticism, spirit, philo- 
sophy, and especially of liveliness and wit. Had 
Mr. Croker read this play, he would have seen ia 
it, among other soporiferous things, that, ‘ in the 
wide field of intrigue, every thing must be culti- 
vated, even to the vanity of a fool’? This maxim 
would probably have reconciled Mr. Croker to 
the dramatic talent of Beaumarchais. 

‘ The drama,’ says Mr. Croker, ‘ is the species of 
literature which best accords with the French cha- 
racter : natio commoda est. 

And here is the reason : 

‘The French have a peculiar talent for playing any 
part they please. They can assume any humours, and 
counterfeit any manners. They are never themselves ; 
évery boudoir, every saloon is a theatre, where every 
individual is at once an actor and a spectator; and 
society is a vast stage where every man and every 
woman ceases to be natural, unless, indeed, personation 
be nature. The province of «*<ry Frenchman, when 
produced before the world, is to differ from himself ; 
and his politeness consists in simulation and dissi- 
mulation.’ 

This is what may be called a vigorously sketched 
icture. The character of it is new, and particu- 
arly polished. It is impossible to make criticism 

more amiable, or to possess a more exquisite 
feeling of the usages of society and literature. 
Verily, it is a pity that the reviewer has not fol- 
lowed his inspiration right through, and made a 
plump declaration, that guisque in Galliam pro- 
dierit infamis est. The French have made no reply 
to this gentlemanly conduct ; doubtless, because a 
nation, which has any self-respect, will give no 
answer to people whom it despises. But, as it is 
perfectly competent for us to amuse ourselves 
with some fooleries, without any evil consequence, 
we will take the liberty of asking the critic, what 











sort of French drawing-rooms they are which he 
has so spiritedly sketched. They cannot be the 
saloons of good society of which he speaks, but 
those of the Palais Royal, and what he says of 
them is perfectly just. As to boudoirs, it is clear 
that Mr. Croker speaks of them as Moses spoke 
of the Promised Land,—without ever having been 
there. 

After having disinterred the names and sur- 
names of a dozen French writers, with whom his 
readers would probably have preferred becoming 
acquainted through their works, the reviewer 
comes down to Fabre d’Eglantine, the author of 
several excellent comedies, of which he makes no 
mention, but a contributor to ‘ The Republican Ca- 
lendar,’ of which he talks a great deal, and yet 
says nothing. 

* About the same time appeared Fabre d’Eglantine, 
(who, by the by, was the composer of another work, 
not less coarse, “‘ The Republican Calendir,”’) which 
substituted cabbages, parsnips, turnips, and other suc- 
culent plants, in the room of the saints which formerly 
presided over the days of the year.’ 

We are sorry for the turnips, cabbages, and 
parsnips, which might be very good with a little 
(Attic) salt; but we are under the necessity of 
saying, that the learned critic of ‘ The Quarterly’ 
is not so skilful in astronomy as in French litera- 
ture. ‘The Republican Calendar’ (in which, by way 
of parenthesis, not a word is said about cabbages 
or turnips, but when the months of the year sim- 
ply took the physical attributes assigned them by 
nature, such as floréul, fructidor, &c.) has been 
considered a masterpiece by all philosophers who 
have studied the system of the universe ; and, if 
Mr. Croker had lived under Cesar or Mohammed, 
one of whom remodelled the calendar of the Ro- 
mans, and the other that of the Arabians, he would 
certainly have made but a poor business of it with 
those persons, who, possessing knowledge and 
genius, would have found great difficulty in dis- 
covering any thing comic in the herbaceous jokes 
of ‘ The Quarterly Review.’ 

‘ With a timid respect for the general practice of the 
Athenians, the French haye not ventured to enlarge 
upon them, and the most material difference they have 
introduced, and which is but a negative improvement, 
relating merely to the form, is the abolition of the 
chorus.’ 

We acquiesce in the opinion that the French 
poets have too long and too servilely followed the 
steps of the Greeks; and we shall always applaud 
the efforts of every impartial critic, who may con- 
tribute to eradicate from our neighbours that 
mania for imitation which clogs the efforts of 
national genius. But to say that the suppression 
of the chorus is the most material variation that 
the French dramatists have made from the plan 
of the Greeks, is certainly to advance a ground- 
less absurdity, and one which argues the pro- 
foundest ignorance of the twotheatres. In short, 
in which of the French tragic writers has the 
critic discovered those epodes, those antistrophes, 
accompanied with a dull chant, which are neces- 
sarily attached to the Greek dramas? Have the 
French imitated the invariable custom of the 
Greeks of introducing their actors mounted on a 
kind of stilts and covering their faces with a 
mask, expressive on one side of joy, and on the 
other of grief? Is their declamation measured 
like that of the Greeks, or do the French come- 
dians conceal under their masks those brazen tubes 
through which the Greeks habitually used to make 
their voices louder and more terrible? It is not 
on the French stage that Mr. Croker should have 
sought for the most marked remains of the man- 
ner of the Greeks. With a little more informa- 
tion on the subject, he would have known, that 
the Italians have deviated from the primitive 
forms of the Athenian theatre much less than the 
French. The celebrated Metastasio, for example, 
in his lyrical tragedies, has rigorously observed 
the unity of action and of place; the chorus 
which he adds to them, and which are drawn from 
the heart of his subject, are precisely the choruses 
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of the ancients ; and his recitative measured and 
sustained by piano, is no other than the Merope 
of the Greeks. 

But, without dwelling any longer on the ex- 
traneous matters which have escaped from the 
writer in ‘ The Quarterly,’ we will proceed to point 
out some of the great moral differences which dis- 
tinguish the extremes of that immense interval 
that separates the Greek and French theatres; 
differences with respect to which the dramatic 
lawgiver of ‘The Quarterly Review,’ applies him- 
self to a chain of reasonings that evinces on his 
part a total ignorance alike of the ancient and 
the modern stage. 

‘The Greek stage was, itself, an infant production of 
the vast dramatic art. It rose at a time when the 
human soul scarcely knew itself, or had discovered the 
faculties which it possessed.’ 

What an assertion is this? What correspondence 
is there between the infant stammerings of the 
dramatic art, and the Greek plays, from which, 
in some sort, the French dramatists have drawn 
their poetry? Could ‘ The sacrifice of Iphigenia,’ 
‘Electra,’ or ‘(dipus,’ by any chance, be imi- 
tated from that of the goat which Icarius offered 
to the Vintage God, in gratitude for his having 
taught him how to cultivate the vine ? Would Mr. 
Croker insinuate that the magnificent scenes of 
‘Phaedra’ and ‘Andromache’ are buta tardy 
imitation of the Hymn of Bacchus, afterwards 
called ‘Tragedy, or the Song of the Goat,’ 
and which was, indeed, the first germ of 
that majestic tree that has since overshadow- 
ed the Universe? If not, why need he refer 
to a period so uncertain, when nothing could 
in any case be known of tragedy except the 
name, instead of candidly adducing the true era 
of dramatic art, the age of Avschylus? It is true 
that, after having hazarded a very false induction, 
the critic disguises it in some sort, by reverting 
to the time of Sophocles; but he is again de- 
ceived in what he says respecting that period : 

‘ Surely, none will assert, that, since the days of So- 
phocles, the whole state of men and socicty has not 
been progressive.’ 

Most assuredly society has not remained sta- 
As well 


tionary since the days of Sophocles. 
might one deny the gravitation of our planet to- 
wards the sun, as dispute the perfectibility of the 
human mind. But it is not our present object to 
inquire Whether the moderns are governed by 
ditferent natural laws, or have a philosophy and 


sciences different from those of the Greeks. That 
would be a strange departure from the question, 
which is only to determine in what degree the 
Athenians possessed those traditions, beliefs, and 
necessities, and that profound knowledge of man- 
kind which constitute the essential and independ- 
ent, fixed and {unalterable excellence that has an 
equal power of pleasing in China as in France, in 
barbarous as in polished nations—that supreme ex- 
cellence, in short, with which the Greek Drama 
abounds, and which the French poets have taken 
as their model, in all that concerns the human 
heart, which depends neither on taste, nor on the 
freaks of fashion. 


To make ourselves better understood, let us 
examine into the peculiar spirit of Tragedy. 
What idea does the word convey to us? It has 
been said, that tragedy may be personified by the 
representation of a weeping queen, accompanied 
by terror and fear, preceded by despair, and fol- 
lowed by sorrow and grief. And what is the food 
by which she is nourished? Ambition, terror, 
malice, pity, and, sometimes love. What is re- 
quired to inspire these sentiments? Revolutions, 
changes in fortune, recognitions, and intrigues 
which bring every passion into play. Now, we 
ask if there be a mine more fruitful in events of 
this description than the mythology and history of 
the Greeks? But this is not all ; simplicity, truth, 
and propriety are necessary to give the appear- 
ance of nature and probability to the trans- 
ports of the soul, and the accidentS of differ- 





ent situations. Again, we ask ifit be not among 
the Greeks that we must look for the evelopment 
of the most numerous and finest examples of those 
noble, simple and undisguised characters, which 
find a ready passage to the heart, and take com- 

lete possession of the feelings, as in CEdipus, Phi- 
re Iphigenia, and Hippolytus, compositions 
which, for their accurate discernment of manners 
and customs, will, if we may be allowed the ex- 
pression, always be considered as divine produc- 
tions. 

After having established the rules of Tragedy, 
it remained to give it a tendency to the public 
good. This the Greeks attempted in two respects, 
by encouraging fortitude in adversity and abhor- 
rence of tyranny. Both of these ends were ac- 
complished: for Socrates and Phocion died he- 
roically, and tyranny was overthrown. 

It should therefore seem, that, independently 
of these elementary beauties, the Greek Tragedy 
exerts a moral influence, which scarcely proves 
that this nation was so green in the knowledge of 
man, of society and its appendages, as the critic 
of § The Quarterly Review’ arrogantly pretends. 

We have said that Greece possessed, in her 
mythology, and in the works of Homer, an in- 
exhaustible source of tragic subjects. We will 
go further, and affirm that, in the time of Sopho- 
cles, the tragic scene had no need of either of 
those resources to assist it in raising an imperish- 
able monument to Melpomene; for, at that time, 
the history of Greece was as replete with tragical 
events, with subjects for study and comparison, 
and with hopes and recollections, as the history 
of any people that has since appeared on the stage 
of the world; although Mr. Croker aflirms, with 
wonderful assurance, that 

‘The Greeks had not positive antiquity, and but a 
limited ancestry. They had no traditions which may 
be relied upon, and no history but fables. No recol- 
lections furnished them with pictures of real men 
bound together or separated in such various interests 
and passions as now prevail; and they could learn the 
mysteries of the heart from no report and no school 
but the observation of the moment.’ 

It is possible enough for a man sometimes to 
be lost amid the darkness of antiquity; but it is 
not to be tolerated, that one who aspires to ap- 
pear in print should blunder thus grossly on a 
period which lies open to the inspection of his- 
tory. What! in the time of Sophocles and 
Euripides, or, in other words, in the most brilliant 
age of Athens, the age of grandeur, of magnifi- 
cence, of riches, of monuments and noble specta- 
cles, the age of poets and philosophers, of orators 
and historians, of heroes and great men of every 
kind,—Athens, says Mr. Croker, had neither tra- 
ditions nor recollections which might furnish 
subjects for the pencil of her tragic poets! So, 
then, the learned Mr. Croker is ignorant that 
Athens did not attain to that age of glory, but by 
proceeding from revolutions to revolutions, and 
resting, so to speak, on each successive step of 
the social scale. For Athens, be it observed, 
came only by degrees to that high state of civili- 
sation evinced by the tragedies of Auschylus, So- 
phocles, and Euripides, as well as to that form of 
republical government in which originated so 
many prodigies, and which the Romans, in after- 
times, established with so much promptitude by 
the expulsion of the Tarquins. Let us go back, 
and, without losing ourselves in the land of fa- 
bles, set out from a known point. From her 
very origin, Athens was governed by kings, but 
their authority was so limited, that, in almost all 
the states of Greece, this monarchy was, for a 
long time, little more than a sort of magistracy 
for the preservation of the public rights. In this 
view, for example, must be considered the seven- 
teen kings of Athens, from Cecrops to Codrus. 
After the latter prince, the very shadow of regal 
dignity, was lost in the thoroughly democratic in- 
stitution of the Ephori, who were first chosen an- 
nually, afterwards every tenth year, and were, ulti- 
mately, made perpetual. From this point, at long 
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intervals, succeeded those great revolutions which 
gave rise, in the very bosom of Greece, to all the 
elements of the drama, which Mr. Croker 80 in. 
exorably denies to her,—a remote genealogy 
traditions on which she could rely, history ingtea4 
of fables, anda long line of actual men, united o 
divided by the operation of the most violent 

sions and the most important interests. After the 
Archons, came Draco with his sanguinary Jay; 
the legislation of Solon, and the factions unde 
favour of which Pisistratus usurped the supreme 
power, and gave the Athenians the first specimen 
of autocratical tyranny. Thrice was he deposed 
and as often replaced on the throne, where he 
maintained his seat, till Athens, uniting wig 
Sparta, brought about his final and irrecoverable 
fall. But his son, who had taken refuge in Persig 
speedily returned at the head of thearmy of Doriys 
who intended to afflict Greece with a Restoration, 
Then it was that the'Greeks, by a resolute and noble 
refusal, entered on that long career of battles and 
triumphs, reverses and various vicissitudes, which 
brought them to that age of wonders, in whieh 
tragedy issued from the brain of A®schylus, like 
thought from that of Jupiter, all panoplied with 
arms, Very soon the Drama was raised, by the 
pencils of Sophocles and Euripides, to that state 
of perfection to which the poets of France have 
since rendered the willing homage of imitation, 
Thus, it is evident that the then Greek Tragedians, 
who, according to Mr. Croker, ‘ could study the 
mysteries of the heart from no record and no 
school but the observations of the moment,’ had, 
in the space of many well-known ages, seen un. 
folded a picture the most vast, the most animated, 
the most varied, and the most fruitful in dramatic 
occurrences of all kinds, that ever was afforded by 
the annals of any civilised people. . 





UNPUBLISHED FRAGMENTS. 


(From the Travels of Theodore Elbert, a young Swede.) 
No. L—A Meditation at Netley Abbey. 

Tue first view is not very striking; grey orn 
mented walls, among green wood. The interior, 
however, is extremely interesting, especially one 
long roofless hall, with a large window at each 
end. A high and spacious building is thrown of 
from one side of this, like one of the arms ofa 
cross, andis surrounded by two ranges of tall arches 
one above the other. This is the most perfect and 
beautiful part of the edifice. Trees, that appear the 
growth of a century, are towering up among the 
ruins, and replace, with their foliage, the roof whieh 
formerly shaded the building. These green and 
stately plants, and the thick creepers which en- 
wreath and robe every pointed arch and slender 
column, and wrap the rough grey fragments of 
the walls now scattered over the whole area, have 
taken away all the rawness and soreness of recent 
desolation, and that nature which manifests itself 
with so much glory in the heavens above, and the 
landscape around them, seems to press with her 
soft embrace, and hallow with her fresh beauty, 
these mouldering remains of art. 

Yet the prevailing aspect of antiquity com- 
pletely prevents us from thinking of the fabric, 
as of any thing but the relic of an elder age: and 
this is well, for every thing is in itself salutary 
which connects us with the past, and teaches us 
to feel that we do not stand isolated in the waste 
oftime. It is good for us to contemplate our 
kind as connected through all its epochs, and knit 
into unity; and there is no better state of mind 
than that which revives and cherishes within us 
those generous and charitable, or serene, medi- 
tative strains of sentiment, which carry, through 
all the centuries of history, as it were, one golden 
thread, one fresh rivulet, a single beam of happy 
light. I would not willingly persuade myself that 
there is no touch of natural affection in the kindly 
reverence with which we survey the handiwork, 
or muse among the sepulchres, of preceding gene- 
rations; and I have far more charity for Jew, 
Turk, or Pagan, than for him who would make 
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mean enemy to the past, by proving that it is 
jnimical to me. The erson who would really 
destroy our veneration for the annals and legacies 
of our fathers, is he who attempts to make their 
wisdom a warrant for our folly; and who turns 
our respect and sympathy for the monuments of 
paried ages into gall and bitterness, by forcing us 
to dwell, like the maniacs, in the tombs. Such 
wen bring the ancient days from the natural dis- 
tance at which mankind are willing to worship 
them, and mix them up with the business and in- 
terests of the present. Our ancestors thought, 

Janned, struggled, and conquered for themselves, 
and with reference to the circumstances of their 
era; and oftentimes they did so nobly and wisely. 
But would that their graves would open and 
swallow the brawlers who make the insignia of 
their free and sublime spirits to be collars of iron 
round our necks, and chains upon our hands. We 
are ready to honour their trophies, but why 
should we bear them like burthens on our backs; 
or wherefore should the crowns they won 
be turned into foolseaps for their children? 

Ilove a ruin wisely, but not too well. There 
are those who manifest the excess of their affec- 
tion by measuring its area, and taking the atti- 
tude of its pinnacles. I would understand it, 
feel it, gaze upon it, even as I do now. The 
abbey, 1 believe, belonged to the Cistercians, and 
the horses of Cromwell’s dragoons were after- 
wards stabled in its cloisters. These skeleton win- 
dows were probably once filled with gorgeous tints, 
with grotesque fiends, and hoary martyrs. These 
aisles resounded with the pealings of white-robed 
choirs. Here was the solemn and burly abbot, 
and the dark files of cowled monks; and a vassal 
peasantry crowded together, at awful distance 
from their holy superiors; and here too, perhaps, 
some neighbouring baron would resort, to atone, 
by occasional ten-fold devotion, for habitual con- 
tempt of friars, and violation of ecclesiastical 
canons. On some high festival, how would all 
these be lighted up and harmonised by a blaze 
of tapers, under the shadow of lofty and gloomy 
arches, into a rich — of brilliant and 
solemn colours, venerable forms and awful sym- 
bols; while the deep tones of spiritual exhortation, 
and the exulting or imploring melodies of devo- 
tion gave a purport, and meaning, and heaven- 
ward application to the whole. Then came the 
age when children loitered and clambered among 
the ruins of the monastery, and sheep fed quietly 
round broken images, and the defaced carved 
work of the sanctuary; and so generations passed. 
And again, with what a confident joy must the 
decay of this noble fabric have been surveyed by the 
stern soldiers of the Commonwealth, while some 
highly-gifted and many-scarred trooper placed 
himself on a mass of the ruin, and holding the Bible 
onone hand, while he leaned with the other on his 
dinted broad-sword, expounded the advantages 
of those mansions of the heavenly Jerusalem 
which the elect were destined to inherit over 
these earthly tabernacles of antichrist; till, warm- 
ing with the beloved theme, amid the shattered 
buttresses and roofless aisles, he would lead the 
voices of the grim enthusiasts in a hymn of 
thanksgiving and triumph, for the fall of Babylon 
the Great, and the overthrow of the high places 
of idolatry ; and, perhaps, at last, fling off cloak, 
belt, and cuirass, and toil at the lever and the 
mine to promote the work of desolation. 

Scareely a trace now remains, even to the gaze 
of faney, by which we may guess at the details of 
those means which gradually destroyed the 
fabric. All is now softened and made beautiful, 
aud inspired with one consistent character and 
soul, by the overgrowth of luxuriant creepers. 
The green foliage of many soaring trees waves 
its dappled shadow over the walls and the weed- 
matted area; and the abbey, with its broken 
columns and crumbled ornaments, seems to have 
become a portion of universal nature, a graceful 
feature of a glorious countenance, an original 
member of the landscape in which it stands ; 





born of the same mother and by the same gene- 
ration, as the ivy which crowns the trees which 
overshadow, po the blue bright sky: and eternal 
sun which illuminate and smile upon it. The 
grey massy stones look as if they had grown up, 
like the hills and woods, by some internal 
energy, from the centre, and expanded them- 
selves, amid the co-operating elements, into a 
pile of silent loveliness, a _— of solemn and 
lonely meditation, fit for the quiet reveries of 
the idly active, or tbe high an 
of a poet. 

This it may be to any one whose mind is capable 
of seeing more in a beautiful ruin than in a curious 
machine, or a pretty toy,—any thing more than an 
object to be looked at for half an hour, thought 
of for a minute, and talked about for a day. But, 
to those whose conceptions and feelings mount 
higher even than poetry or speculation, Netley 
Abbey is a still more happy retreat ; one abound- 
ing in wealthier secrets, and instinct with more 
grateful and healthy contemplations. To him who 
thinks that there is a peculiar religion in temples, 
and that where is the carved work of the temple, 
there must necessarily dwell the glory of the 
Shechinah, Netley was long ago desecrated by 
the silencing of its choir, the rending of its 
arches, the overthrow of its altar. But, if we know 
and feel that there are places of worship besides 
the church and the closet, and other perches for 
meditation than the cushion of a pulpit, then we 
shall find, among these broken remains, a soul still 
living under the ribs of death, perhaps as power- 
ful and as religious as that which once inhabited 
their full-blown pomp. What finer moral breathes 
among the discourses spoken so often to careless 
ears, and the prayers that so many millions of 
times have been uttered by mechanical lips, than 
those thoughts which meet and detain us, and 
make around us a voiceless melody, in these dim 
and breezy courts?) What more exquisite har- 
mony between the deeds of God and of man than 
those graceful and almost invisible blendings of 
art and nature, where the architecture, said to 
have been originally copied from the forest paths, 
is now again assimilated to them, and mingled 
with and raised to the fresh and living beauty of 
its prototype? What more just and easy grada- 
tion from man to God, than in the cemented lump 
of stone on which we sit, the wild-flower which 
springs from it, the bush by which it is clasped 
and shaded, and the tall ash which, rising above 
the columned buttresses, upswells to and waves 
amid the skies? These walls, methinks, are as 
the incomplete and perishable circuit of those 
peculiar forms and sectarian modes of religion 
which we all are placed in during childhood, and to 
which we commonly cling through life with a 
fond, and unreasoning, and, sometimes, a jealous 
and angry affection. The verdure, and foliage, 
and clinging fibres, and lofty stems, image out 
that universal and inward faith, which gives to 
these their purport and beauty, life, power, and 
saving spirit. Sown by no human hand, spring- 
ing up by the law of their own being, watered 
and fostered only by the skies, they clothe and 
crown these dead and mouldering works of man’s 
contrivance, surround them with all loveliness 
and fill them with strength and vitality, make 
them a shrine, not alone for Benedictine or Cis- 
tercian, for Roman-Catholic or Protestant, but 
for the unselfish and pious, heart of all races, ages, 
sects, and circumstances ; and show that, let arti- 
ficial fanes and marble altars remain or perish as 
they will, that influence of the creative son, that 
energy of the Logos, which made, and moves, and 
blesses the universe and the soul of man, will 
always open in the wilderness a fountain whereat 
we may quench our thirst, and rear up, amid the 
ruins, a temple holier than that made with 
hands. Is is not, indeed, possible, that these 
relics are an emblem of that fallen nature which 
built the structure? May it not be, that, like 
it, man once was an upright and goodly being, 
applied only to those aims for which he was 


various fancies 





framed and consecrated, admitting to his heart 
no employment but the offices of prayer and 
praise; and yet that, when this pertection was 
overthrown and decayed, there remained the 
seeds of feeling, so pure, and aspiring, and spi- 
ritual, as may enable us to rise higher and nearer 
towards the source and centre of love, than the 
point at which we stood in the freshness of our 
race? The work of purification may leave the 
gold more precious than if it never had been de- 
based by the worthless alloys of its ore. But, 
Now dewy twilight o’er these shattered walls 
Breathes from the closing eyelids of the skies, 
The blessed night, with starry influence, falls 
O’er carv’d remains and boughs, that heavenwaid 
rise ; 
The healing gentleness of evening sighs 
From arch to arch, and thrills the slumbering trees ; 
And, like the memory of dead centuries, 
The shadows stride before the lingering breeze. 
The pinions of the heavens, with flechered gloom, 
Infold the world, and the adoring earth 
To all religion : here there is no tomb, 
But holy promise of that second birth 
When o’er man’s ruin beauty shall return, 
And perfect Love shall light his funeral urn. 





LATE ERUPTION OF VESUVIUS. 


{In a Letter from Italy, communicated for the ‘ ArnenmumM.’) 
Naples, March 25, 1828. 

Tuis is the country for earthquakes and vol- 
canos. Three times, during our present resi- 
dence here, Naples itself has been shaken, but 
each shock was so slight, that I did not feel either 
of them ; however, on each occasion, the fact of 
an earthquake having taken place was too well 
attested to be disputed, although not perceived 
by persons who happened at the time to be in the 
noise and bustle of the crowded streets of the 
city. Last month, however, there was an earth- 
quake at jIschia, one of the islands in the bay of 
Naples, that destroyed Casamicia, the principal 
town. Not a house escaped being seriously da- 
maged, and the greater part were rendered heaps 
of ruins. About forty persons were killed, and 
great numbers dangerously hurt; and the whole 
of the inhabitants, amounting to about 3,000, 
were without homes, and without empleyment, 
reduced to the greatest want and misery; for 
their poverty was so great, that, before the acci- 
dent, 1500, half the whole number in the place, 
lived upon charity! The only relief obtained 
from the Government was a company of Sapeurs, 
who were sent to pull down the dangerous ruins ; 
but a subscription was set on foot by the Eng- 
lish, that amounted to about a hundred pounds, 
To make the most of so little amongst so many, 
three grains (about one penny) were distributed 
daily to each person: you will have some idea of 
the relief this pittance afforded, when I tell you 
there are thousands in Naples who manage to 
live upon as litde. 

There has been an eruption of Vesuvius! It 
has not been a grand one, but quite enough to 
give me an idea of its tremendous and destrue- 
tive power; and, if it had been greater, we could 
not have gratified our curiosity by going at the 
time of the eruption to the crater, and from 
thence at midnight witnessing its explosions, 
which we were enabled to do in comparative 
safety, from the volcanic matter being thrown in 
the opposite direction to that in which we were. 
During the whole of Friday, the 2lst, immense 
quantities of smoke that filled the whole mouth 
of the crater, which is about three miles in cir- 
cumference, were sent forth without intermission, 
and at night the flames issued in the same man- 
ner, and were visible to a great height above the 
crater. The night scene was beautiful, and we 
placed a sofa in front of our balcony, which has 
a full view of the mountain; and we thus at our 
ease watched all its changes through the greater 
part of the night. At times, the clouds passing 
over the mountain were made perfectly trans- 
parent by the immense flames which issued from 
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the crater beneath them, and the reflection formed 
a body of light in the heavens that might be com- 
pared to the pillar of fire by which the Israelites 
were led at night through the wilderness. 

On the morning of Saturday, the 22d, both 
smoke and flame had nearly subsided, until about 
two o’clock in the afternoon, when the smoke 
issued in a larger volume, and rose majestically, 
curling toa greater height than any at time on the 
previous day. In the evening we set out, that we 
might arrive, as night came on, at the summit. 
Two-thirds of the ascent can be performed on 
donkeys, but the cone must be ascended on foot. 
We reached the mouth of the crater a little after 
midnight. No descriptions can give you an ade- 
quate idea of the workings of the fiery gulf be- 
neath us. During our ascent we had heard tre- 
mendous explosions, which had not taken 
place the night before, and we had seen, high 
in the air above our heads, the fragments 
of fire which either fell into the crater again, 
or.on the opposite side of the mountain to that 
we were ascending ; and we were now able to look 
down upon the cauldrons of fire from which the 
explosions proceeded. On the further side were 
three holes, at a short distance from each other, 
but connected by a canal flowing with burning 
Java, whilst fire continually issued from the holes, 
throwing up lava, cinders, and other substances. 
At the bottom of the crater, on the side nearest to 
us, was an immense hole, full of a fiery fluid, like 
metal in a state of fusion, and bubbling and burst- 

ing over the sides; whilst, each time that it rose 
above the hole, there was a crash and a noise 
louder than thunder, which could be heard at the 
distance of many miles. This was accompanied 
by a discharge of immense pieces of lava, scoria 
or hot cinders, and other volcanic substances, 
thrown to a great height above the crater, and 
falling, fortunately for us, on the other side of the 
mountain. The effect was truly sublime, though 
we were not without some degree of alarm; for 
the guides would not remain any longer, declar- 
ing they were not safe, and we were obliged to 
descend sooner than I wished to do. We had, 
however, witnessed the workings at the bottom of 
the crater, which produced, whilst we were obser- 
ving it, five tremendous eruptions; and, as we 
were descending, the lava and burning scoria fell 
on our side of the mountain, to the no small ter- 
ror of my two sisters, who had the courage to 
accompany us. Poor Bianca could scarcely keep 
her seat on her donkey, whilst Hannah clung 
trembling to the guide for protection. One piece 
of the scoria fell, red-hot, a short distance from 
me; it was too hot to touch with the hand, but I 
brought it away with a stick, that I might keep it 
as a memorial of the eruption. It weighs about 
three pounds. 

The scene at the hermitage, about two-thirds 
of the way up the mountain, was exceedingly 
curious ; all the persons who ascended the moun- 
tain, in going and returning, rested themselves 
there; which produced such an assemblage of 
donkeys and their riders and drivers, that, what 
with the glare of innumerable torches, the bray- 
ing of the asses, and the noise of the people, who 
were of all nations, a confusion was caused sufli- 
ciently ludicrous, and powerful enough, at times, 
to draw the attention altogether from the sub- 
lime contemplation of the mountain itself. I 
think I am quite correct in stating, that, for every 
Italian who went up the mountain, there were at 
least two French and ten English visitors; and 
our fair countrywomen, in their ardour on the 
occasion, were not behind any; for those who 
could not procure side-saddles, made no seruple, 
under favour of the darkness of the night, to ride 
their donkeys on men’s saddles, rather than 
remain behind. But I must conclude, although 
the mountain is still smoking, and we may, there- 
fore, expect further and grander explosions than 
those we have already witnessed. Great quan- 
tities of lava and cinders have been thrown up ; 
they have principally fallen in the direction of 
Ottajana, on the other side of the mountain. 





ITALIAN OPERA.—MADEMOISELLE SONTAG. | 


King’s Theatre. 

ALTHOUGH the first appearance of any eminent per- 
former is sure to produce considerable excitement in 
the fashionable and musical circles, by the members 
of which the Italian Opera is chiefly frequented ; yet, 
on no occasion, within the memory of the oldest pro- 
fessor, or amateur, was that excitement so powerful 
and so universal, as in the instance of the expected 
debut of Mademoiselle Sontag. Almost all other great 
singers have either come more suddenly upon the Opera 
boards, or, if ample note of preparation has been given, 
it was still but for a comparatively shorter period be- 
fore their actual appearance, and unaccompanied with 
those accidental or collateral causes of doubt, and al- 
ternation of hope and fear, which has characterised 
the advent of this last musical wonder. We had heard 
of her, through the foreign journals, as electrifying and 
enchanting the critical and even fastidious audiences of 
Berlin and Viennaa: drawing down from each, not 
merely thunders of applause, but the most romantic 
demonstrations of an admiration, amounting almost to 
the worship of idolatry,—strewing the stage with 
flowers,—elevating garlands,—waving of handker- 
chiefs,—shouts of triumph,—and every other mode 
which the most exuberant fancy could devise, of 
evincing unbounded homage to this Queen of Song. 
We had again heard of her at Paris, where the same 
effects were produced; and the desire to hear her in 
London became inflamed to a still higher degree, when 
it was known that there were almost insuperable diffi- 
culties in the way of her engagement, on the ordinary 
principle of men longing most eagerly for that which 
is most difficult to attain. The more enthusiastic 
of our nobility and gentry, who possessed the requisite 
leisure and means, proceeded to Paris, to hear her 
there ; and, as few are willing to admit, that they have 
journeyed far and spent largely for nothing, they re- 
turned with reports of her beauty and her voice, which 
surpassed all belief, and wrought up the expectation and 
desire of those who could not follow her so far, to an 
enthusiasm bordering on frenzy. The subsequent re- 
moval of all these difficulties, and the announcement 
of her intended appearance in London, were, therefore, 
hailed as a national delivery from some untoward spell. 
Superannuated peers, and hunting squires, flocked to 
town from the country; duchesses and merchants’ 
wives were alike in motion in town ; all engagements 
were regulated so as to leave the night of Made- 
moiselle Sontag’s appearance open, for nothing to 
intrude upon it; the free list of admissions to the 
Opera was suspended ; the very Honses of Parliament 
were, by consent, to meet only for an hour on rou- 
tine business. The Easter holidays, hardly closed, 
sent back to town, from the Wells of Cheltenham, 
the Pier of Brighton, and the snug fire-sides of 
country mansions, all who pretended to any taste for 
music ; and the remotest extremities of this huge mon- 
ster of a metropolis, were seen drawing together to- 
wards one common centre, as if a second deluge were 
approaching, and the Opera-fouse was the only ark 
of safety or place of refuge. 

Accordingly, long before the doors were opened, the 
pit especially was besieged ; and, when access was first 
practicable, the rush was as great as at any of the English 
theatres, on what is called a ‘ starred night.’ The pit 
was literally crammed in a few minutes; and every 
avenue of approach to it was so full, that persons of the 
highest rank and fashion were compelled to retreat to 
the gallery, while others were altogether excluded, and 
obliged to return home ungratified. Owing to the in- 
convenience of great heat and pressure being added to 
intense impatience, the first hour, which passed in si- 
fence, interrupted only now and then by a murmur of 
dissatisfaction from those who were most incommoded, 
seemed an age; and many, we believe, had read their 
opera-bouks quite through, and begun them again, be- 
fore the curtain actually rose. The overture even, bril- 
liant and beautiful as it is, passed almost unheeded ; 
and its termination was welcomed as a relief, when all 
eyes and ears were directed to the single point at which 
the wonder of the evening was expected first to appear. 

The Opera chosen for her debut, was Rossini’s mas- 
ter-piece, ‘ Il Barbiere di Seviglia,’ and the part as- 
signed to Mademoiselle Sontag, was that of Rosina. 
The first scene opened with a serenade beneath the bal- 
cony of her guardian’s dwelling, in the city of Seville, 
where the Count dlmaviva (Curioni) declares his pas- 
sion for the lady, and breathes his vows to her in song. 
The second scene introduced Figaro, the Barber of Se- 
ville, by whose agency the whole plot of the piece is 
conducted, and through whose skill the lovers ob- 
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tain possession of each other. This character Was 
sustained by Pelligrini, and with excellent effect, 
The third scene should have introduced the apy. 
iously expected Rosina at the balcony; and, when 
the moment arrived for her appearance, it was a cy. 
rious sight to witness every eye lifted from the printeq 
page, in which this was indicated, to the scene itself 
in breathless silence—and then to see the countenance, 
of the spectators droop, and each exchange looks of 
disappointment with his companion, while the balcony 
moved off, and another scene was substituted, without 
the promised prodigy appearing at all. This portion of 
the piece was altogether omitted, with a view, no 
doubt, to bring Mademoiselle Sontag on the stage at 
more advantageous period of the story, and, also, to 
present her on the boards in view of the whole house, 
rather than at a distant and elevated balcony, in order 
that her face, form, figure, and voice, might present 
their combined charms at one and the same moment, 
and thus captivate all eyes and ears by their irresistible 
union. Accordingly, when the fourth scene opened, with 
aroom in the house of her guardian, Bartolo, and Made- 
moiselle Sontag entered with a letter in her hand, the 
shout of tumultuous applause was absolutely deafening, 
The etiquette and the high breeding of the Opera-house 
visitors generally contents itself with moderate indica- 
tions of satisfaction ; as itis there, at least, considered 
vulgar to indulge that clamorous expression of delight 
which marks the utterer to be unaccustomed to excel- 
lence ; and acting on the maxim that ‘ ignorance is 
the mother of admiration,’ which is there gene- 
rally received as orthodox, few of the audience 
are willing to subject themselves to the suspicion of 
the former by too loud a demonstration of the latter, 
On the present occasion, however, all restraint was 
broken through, and no popular actor, at Drury-lane 
or Covent-Garden, ever received a louder first recep- 
tion than Mademoiselle Sontag at the Italian Opera. 

Her first effort was the beautiful air ‘ Una voce poco 
fa qua nel cor mi risuond,’ and it was sweetly sung; 
evidently, however, not to the full extent of the singer's 
power, which was judiciously reserved for a future 
display. Whether, from this conviction, or from 
having their attention partly engrossed by an examina- 
tion of Mademoiselle Sontag’s person, or from the difii- 
culty of forming a sudden judgment, or from all these 
causes combined, we know not,—but certain it was, 
that, after the burst of enthusiasm at the entering of 
the debutante, her song was received coldly. Yet nothing 
could be more exquisite than the manner in which the 
following verse was executed : 

*To scno docile, son rispettosa ; 
Son ubbidieste, dolce, amorosa, 
Mi lascio reggere, mi fo guidar. 

Ma se mi toccano doy’ é il mio debole, 
Sard una vipera, e ceato trappole, 
Prima di cedere, fard giocar.’ 

Towards the close of the song, the attention of the 
audience seemed to revive, and the applause brought a 
repetition of the last stanza, which was received as an 
encore, 


As the opera itself is one of the most popularly 
known of all this popular author’s compositions, and 
as every one who ever visits the Italian theatre will no 
doubt see it in its new cast, we need not occupy a mo- 
ment of the reader’s time, in detailing its plot, or 
analysing its merits. Indeed, however variously all 
the other parts were sustained, the entire attention of 
the audience was so centred in Rosina, that every 
thing else, while she was on the stage, fell dead on the 
general ear. We shall, therefore, confine our few re- 
marks to Mademoiselle Sontag alone. 

And first, unwilling as we should be to disturb the 
pleasing dream of any enthusiastic lover or admirer, 
for both she no doubt has already created in London, 
as in every other metropolis in which she has presented 
herself, we must say, that Mademoiselle Sontag’s per- 
sonal beauty appears to us to have been greatly over- 
rated. Madame Vestris is more captivating,—Miss 
Chester, a finer woman,—Miss Foote, more lovely,— 
and Madame Ronzi di Begnis, more sweetly pleasing, 
—than this renowned perfection of female excellence. 
No one can deny, however, that Mademoiselle Sontag 
has a figure of great symmetry,—a fine open counte- 
nance, expressive blue eyes, perfectly regular teeth, a 
sweet mouth, brilliant complexion, finely formed foot, 
beautiful hand, and a smile of the greatest imaginable 
cheerfulness and good-nature ; and yet, notwithstanding 
all these, the union produces only a pleasing and pretty 
woman. Her voice, and the power she possesses of 
displaying it, are far more remarkable than her perso- 
nal attractions ; and great injustice has been done to 
her, by reversing the order in which these should, and 
will ultimately, no doubt, be estimated. The absurd 
opinions that have already been passed on her in this 
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respect, by those, too, who speak with the tongues of 
oracles, are such as must be most offensive to her own 

taste, if she ever sees them: witness the Critic 
of ‘The Morning Herald,’ who, among other equally 
absurd remarks, says, ‘ Her nose is a little inclined to 
turn up, showing an intelligent mind!” And again, 
‘the conclusion of one of her airs was like the war- 
blings of the most beantiful nightingale, blackbird, and 
thrush, accompanied with flutes, flageolets, and other 
jnstruments,’ (a soit of Apollonicon, or perfect Or- 
chestra in itself!) ‘In fact, (the Critic goes on to 
say,) it must have been something like the concourse 
of sweet sounds, which Milton in the Park heard from 
the aviary, probably, by his house in St. James’s, while 
he composed his Allegro.” What must this lady think 
of the state of English criticism, if she should ever 
read this: no parallel to which, we think, can be pro- 
duced from any Journal, continental or insular, written 

any man in a state of sanity. 

It is time, however, to conclude a notice, desultory 
enough, it is admitted, but rendered so by the very 
nature of the subject. We shall, therefore, add a few 
words by way of summing up, and reserve our further 
remarks and illustrations for a second representation, 
which we shall soon have the pleasure of attending. 

The first air, already named was sung by Made 
moiselle Sontag with much grace, and completely in 
the arch and playful spirit of the piece, varying it with 
bravura passages of extraordinary rapidity, and uniting 
tothis the astonishing power of making her silvery- 
toned voice so clear and distinct in all its notes, as 
well as powerful in its extent, that it miglit be almost 
considered a contralto and soprano at the same time. 
That which excited, however, still greater surprise, was 
the facility with which she executed, with the greatest 
rapidity, an almost hazardous number of notes and 

es, such as could hardly be performed by 
a skilful clarionet or violin player, few of whom, 
jndeed, could execute rowlades and scales with the bow, 
with so much precision and velocity as Mademoiselle 
Sontag with her voice. It is true, she imitated also 
the defects of these instruments, namely, that of repe- 
tition, as, on four different pauses, she used precisely 
thesame cadence. This she seems to have learnt from 
instrumental performers. Her principal aim being to 
evince great rapidity, she uses the higher tones 
of her voice in preference to the middle or lower, 
performing such passages in the soprano, rather 
than in the contralto in which they were com- 
posed. She also sang this air a tone higher than it 
The duett which 


was originally written by Rossini. 
followed with Pelligrini, was given by her in its true 


spirit. Indeed, her whole conception of the part 
showed that her judgment was as accurate as her 
powers of execution were great. 

The most striking performance of the evening was, 
however, the Air, with Rode’s Variations, written 
originally for Madame Catalani, and sung by her at 
all the great Opera Houses of Europe. We are old 
enough to remember the reception of Catalani, and 
the impression made by her extraordinary performance 
of this xe plus ultra of vocal flexibility ; and, although 
new wonders generally weaken impressions left by 
older ones, we are free to confess that we think Cata- 
lani, in her best days, not at all surpassed by Made- 
moiselle Sontag in her’s. The latter has a sweeter 
voice, but it is not so rich in tone. She has, 
also, more distinct utterance in staccato, and more 
imperceptibly flowing volubility in chromatic pas- 
sages; but she has not the electrifying power, 
which, added to inexpressible richness, and an almost 
perfect command of the whole range of musical 
sounds, gave Madame Catalani the power of a magician 
over the human heart. There was, besides, a fire 
in hereye, and majesty in her port and bearing, which 
Mademoiselle Sontag can never attain, and which made 
Catalani, as competent to tragic as to comic opera, as 
fitted for Semiramide or Medea, as for Susanna or 
Rosina. And yet, as to character, style, and compass 
of voice, Madame Catalani is the only singer of modern 
times, with whom any just comparison can be insti- 
tuted. Pasta is in a totally different walk, and it would 
be as inconsistent to name her and this lady together 
as to place Madame Vestris and Mrs. Siddons (each 
the first in their respective lines) on a par. 

Mademoiselle Sontag is unquestionably the very first 
singer of her class now known to fame ;—her execu- 
tion of the variations spoken of, is a performance, the 
perfection of which is unrivalled—and alone worth a 
journey of many miles to hear. When we add that her 
evidently genuine modesty, lady-like demeanour, and un- 
obtrusive, if not almost unconscious, display of herextra- 
ordinary powers, adds fresh grace and beauty to her per- 
fect figure and eminently pleasing face—we shall bestew 





on her no more than a just meed of praise, and this, 
which still places her in the first rank of the comic 
walk of her profession, will be such as, we believe, no 
subsequent representation will give us cause to alter or 
abate. Long may she live to enjoy the distinction 
which so rare a combination of excellencies deserves ; 
and to gratify the thousands who have yet to feast 
their eyes and ears on her smiling countenance and 
sweetly melodious notes ! 

We should not conclude without saying, that some 
of the pieces in this Opera were performed much too 
slowly, in order, perhaps, to accommodate the indo- 
lence of the singers ; others, on the contrary, and parti- 
cularly the concerted pieces, were performed too rapidly, 
which made it difficult for the singers to keep up with 
the orchestra; this was especially apparent in the 
introduction to the serenade, at the end of which the 
chorus-singers were dreadfully out of time, as was 
also Signor Curioni, in the aria, ‘ Pace e gioja sia con 
voi.’ This first cavatina he performed too s/owly, and 
with his accustomed coldness and want of flexibility ; 
neither did he execute more than half the number of 
notes written by the composer. 

Signor Pelligrini did his utmost to give the full viva- 
city of the character he represented: he showed, how- 
ever, that, at fifty-five, the vigour of man is less than 
at thirty: so that his first aria, ‘ Largo al factotum,’ 
and the duet, ‘ Al idea di quel metallo,’ were sung 
by him a tone lower than they are written. 

Signor Porto, always vulgar in his style of singing, 
entirely spoiled the aria ‘ La Calumnia,’ one of Ros- 
sini’s chefs d’euvre, and the only one in the whole 
opera, in which, in merit and originality, he has been 
able to equal the ‘ Sbadigli,’ composed by Paisiello, in 
his opera of the same name. 

D’Angeli did as much as his mezza voce and mono- 
tonous manner would admit of. It seems to be a false 
economy alone which prevented this part being given 
to De Begnis, who would have done it so much 
better. 

Notwithstanding these defects—and we should not 
be doing justice were we not to notice them—the ‘ Bar- 
biere di Siviglia’ and Mademoiselle Sontag have charms 
enough to throw them all into the shade, and will, no 
doubt, draw crowded houses for months to come ; for 
no person of the least pretensions to taste, within one 
hundred miles of: the capital, can be excused for omit- 
ing to pay the homage of one visit, at least, to this 
most fascinating of all the wonders of the day. 





CELESTIAL PHENOMENA—JUPITER AND HIS 
SATELLITES, 


London, April 17, 1828. 

OxeE of the most beautiful objects in the heavens, at 
the present season, is the noble planet Jupiter, which 
is to be observed during the whole of the night, as he 
is in that part of his orbit which is nearest the earth. 
He is the largest of the planets, being upwards of a 
thousand times larger than our globe ; and is attended 
by a system of four satellites, which revolve around him 
at various periods, and at different distances from his 
centre. The first is 229,000 miles from him, the pe- 
riod of its revolution being 1 day, 18 hours, 27 minutes, 
and 23 seconds ; the second revolves around him in 3 
days, 13 hours, 13 minutes, and 42 seconds, at the dis- 
tance of 364,000 miles; the period of the third is 7 
days, 3 hours, 42 minutes, and 33 seconds, its distance 
being 580,000 miles; and the fourthis one millionof miles 
from the centre of the planet, performing its revolu- 
tion in 16 days, 16 hours, 32 minutes, and 8 seconds. 
Having this attendance, he is consequently a most 
beautiful telescope object; and, by the quick succes- 
sion in which the revolutions of his moons are effected, 
he is rendered a very interesting object to those who 
wish to observe those great and important changes 
which take place in his system, and which are not pro- 
duced in the solar system during the course of many 
centuries: we shall, therefore, endeavour to lay before 
our readers the principal phenomena of his satellites as 
seen from the earth. 

These small bodies may generally be seen with a 
telescope magnifying about 40 times, and appear from 
our globe to have an oscillatory motion, sometimes 
being observed on the east, and sometimes on the west, 
of the planet. When they are setn at their farthest dis- 
tance, cither east or west of Jupiter, they are said to 
be at their greatest elongation ; and, when they are 
either between us and Jupiter, or beyond the planet, 
they are said to be in their inferior or superior con- 
junction, the superior taking place beyond Jupiter. 
The fourth satellite being farthest from Jupiter, has the 
greatest elongation, which, being divided into ten equal 


parts, will afford a ready method of expressing the ap- 
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parent distances of the satellites from the centre of 
Jupiter, 

On April the 26th, at eleven o’clock in the evening, 
the appearance of the satellites, and their apparent dis- 
tances from the planet, in parts of the greatest elonga- 
tion of the fourth satellite, are as follows: To the east 
of Jupiter are seen the first, second, and fourth, the 
latter satellite being observed at the distance of eight 
parts two tenths from Jupiter, the second at 3.8, and 
the first at 2.4 from the primary. They are all ob- 
served to have a motion towards the planet ; the two 
latter are at their greatest elongation, and consequently 
appear very nearly in conjunction as seen from Jupiter : 
the third is noticed two parts to the west of him, re- 
ceding from him. During the whole of the night, they 
will be seen in this order, with the exception that those 
on the east are observed at every subsequent period to 
be nearer the planet, and the third farther from it. 

On the 27th, at eleven hours, the fourth is observed 
6.2 to the east approaching Jupiter, the first and second 
1.8 to the west, the former satellite approaching, and 
the latter receding from the planet, and the third 4.9 
to the west receding from the primary. The motions 
of the first and second satellites are very conspicuous 
this evening, as they are receding from each other ; the 
first is describing the western part of its superior semi- 
circle, and the second the western portion of its inferior 
one, the motion of the first being considerably the 
swiftest; this satellite gradually approaches Jupiter 
until 56 minutes 31 seconds past 3 in the morning of 
the 28th, when it is immersed in its shadow. At 11 in 
the evening of this day, the first and fourth are notieed 
to the East of Jupiter, both approaching him : the dis- 
tance of the first is 1.7, and that of the fourth 3.7. 
On the west of the planet are seen the second and third, 
the distance of the second being 2.7, and that of the 
third 4.0: they are both approaching Jupiter. 

The evening of the 29th presents some most interest- 
ing phenomena to the observer of Jupiter: at 25 mi- 
nutes 1 second past 10, the first satellite enters the 
shadow of Jupiter. Should the atmosphere prove clear, 
this will occasion a very interesting observation, as it 
occurs about 10 minutes after the opposition of Jupiter 
to the sun, and is the last visible immersion of the 
first satellite this year. At 11 the second satellite only 
is visible, being observed to the east of the primary, at 
the distance of 2.8, receding from it; the third is hid 
by the body of the planet, and the fourth transiting its 
dise : a powerful telescope may probably discover the 
satellite and its shadow on the disc of Jupiter, the 
shadow being seen as a dark spot very nearthe satel- 
lite ; this will also occasion a very interesting obser- 
vation. 

About 1 in the morning of the 30th, the first satel- 
lite may be noticed a little to the east of the planet, and 
at 25 minutes 38 seconds past 2, the third emerges 
from the shadow of Jupiter. At 3, the first, second, 
and third are observed to the east of the planct, the 
third being nearest it ; the first is a little to the east of 
the third, and the second near its greatest elongation ; 
they are all receding from Jupiter: the fourth is 
noticed a little to the west of him, also receding from 
him. On the evening of this day at 11, the second and 
third satellites are observed to the east of Jupiter, the 
second having passed its greatest elongation, is 1.7 
from the planet, gradually approaching it; the third 
has proceeded to the distance of 3.7 and gradually 
approaches its greatest elongation during the night,, 
but does not reach it. On the western side of the pri- 
mary is seen the first at the distance of 0.4 gradually 
receding from Jupiter, and at a distance of 3.3 is, 
noticed the fourth, which is also receding from him, 

On the evening of the Ist of May, at 10 o’clock, the 
third satellite has arrived at its greatest eastern clorga- 
tion from Jupiter, its distance being 5.4 This satel- 
lite is observed gradually to approach the planet; the 
first is noticed 1.3 to the east of Jupiter, receding 
from him. On the western side of the primary are 
seen the second at the distance of 2.8 and the fourth 
at the distance of 6.0 both receding from Jupiter. 
At 10 on the following evening, there are only three of 
the satellites visible, one to the east, and two to the 
west of the planet, the second being hid behind the 
body of Jupiter. The satellite to the east is the 
third, at the distance of 3.5 approaching the planet 
the nearest to the primary on the west is the first, 
which is 1.7 from the centre of Jupiter receding from 
him ; and the farthest is the fourth, its distance being 
8.7 : this satellite is afso receding from the planet. At 
9 minutes 4 seconds past 12, the second emerges 
from the shadow of Jupiter, and during the remainder 
of the night is observed to the east of him : this satel- 
~ and the third may be noticed to approach each 
other, 
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On the 29th of April, at 10 hours 15 minutes, Jupi- 
ter is in opposition to the Sun, and may be observed at 
any hour of the night. His situation in the ecliptic on 
the 26th is 9 degrees 58 minutes of Scorpio, and on 
the 2d of May, 9 degrees 12 minutes of the same sign ; 
his motion is, consequently, retrograde, through 46 
minutes. His latitude on the Ist of May is 1 degree 23 
minutes north, and he sets on the same day at 52 mi- 
nutes past 4 in the morning. The brightest star in the 
constellation of the Balance, a Libre, is noticed to the 
east of him about 2 degrees, 54 minutes on April 26th, 
and about 3 degrees 30 minutes on May 2d. Between 
him and a Libre is observed a small star of the sixth 
magnitude, marked 5 Libre : from this he is distant 
on April 26th 1 degree 21 minutes, and on May 2d 
2 degrees. To the north of a and 5 Libre is noticed 
p Libra, a star of the fifth magnitude: it forms 
an isosceles triangle with the above stars, 5 Libre 
being the apex. The distance of Jupiter from it on 
the 26th of April is 1 degree 42 minutes, and on May 
2d, 2 degrees 30 minutes. The planet forms a scalene 
triangle with a and u Libre during the week, and is 
observed nearly in a line with a and 5 Libre. 





PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


Argyle Rooms. 

On Monday last, the fourth Concert of this Society, 
led by Mori, and conducted by Sir George Smart, 
proved as great a treat to the dilettanti as any of the 
preceding, and was as usual elegantly attended, and 
excellently performed. To our infinite satisfaction, 
the performance commenced with Spohr’s Grand Sin- 
fonia in E flat, op. 22, which was first performed in 
this country, under the excellent leading of the author 
himself, on the 19th of June, 1820. It is of un- 
paralleled beauty and extreme difficulty, especially for 
the wind instruments ; and Spohr asserted, the morn- 
ing after its rehearsal, that the Philharmonic Orchestra 
had presented the best specimen of sight-playing, he 
had ever experienced. We enjoyed, at about the same 
period, the singular good fortune of witnessing Spohr’s 
excellent performance of his own quartettos, (accom- 
panied by Watts, Challoner, and Lindley,) to the 
Duke of Sussex, at the Duke of Hamilton’s, and also 
at Clarence House, to the Dukes of Clarence, Sussex, 
Gloucester, and several other branches of royalty ; 
when his calm and dignified demeanour strikingly ac- 
corded with the style of his very delightful composition 
and performance. But, to return to his Sinfonia, after 
the introductory Adagio in common time, the succeeding 
melodious and harmonious second movement in 3-4 time, 
thas we think never been excelled; and the subsequent 
Larghetto in A flat 2-4 time, commencing with a solo 
by the matchless Lindley, is almost unequalled in 
elegance and taste. The last movement in common 
time, was occasionally rather military in effect, and 
the obbligato points were beautifully led by Willman, 
assisted by all the other wind instruments. Spohr’s 
eniarmonic transitions in the principal movements, 
were effected with more quickness, clearness, and in- 
gennity, than in any composition we have a remem- 
brance of ; and the whole performance afforded, to every 
true lover of the science an unmixed and singular delight, 
although the general audience did xot participate to 
the extent that might have been expected, owing pro- 
bably to an absence of the astounding clamour, which 
characterises too many of the popular Sinfonias and 
Overtures of the day. 

No. 2.—Ressini’s Duetto from Tancredi, ‘ Ah se de 
mali miei,’ was sung by Miss Bacon and Signor 
Curioni, the Signor performing a little out of tune, 
and much out of time; this latter fault arising (as it 
generally does) out of a very reprehensible and ridi- 
culous affectation of style. Miss Bacon did better ; she 
has a good and powerful voice, but frequently, for the 
purpose of exhibiting it, sings too loud to be agree- 
able to the auditor, or just to herself. This young lady 
thas been written up too much ; she peruses these writ- 
ings, until she imagines herself the star described, and 
demeans herself accordingly. If, however, she will 
follow the example of a Stephens and a Caradori, she 
will, doubtless, like them, become an ornament to her 
profession. 

No. 3.—Mozart’s fifth Quartetto in A (dedicated to 
Haydn) for two violins, viola, and violoncello, Messrs. 
¥F. Cramer, Griesbach, Moralt, and Lindley, was of a 
merciless length, and of too tame and unpretending a 
nature for a Concert-room :+if extraordinary and un- 
ceasing gesture be comely and pleasing in a violinist, 
then was this performance remarkably graceful. 

No. 4, exhibited the principal novelty of the even- 
ing, in the performance of a very fine scena of Mehul’s 
* E fia ver,’ from Arisdante, by Madame Schutz, Her 





commencing note of the recitativo (F natural in the 
first space) struck us as sepulchral, and indifferently 
toned ; but her subsequent passages were given with 
considerable propriety, judgment, taste, and feeling ; 
and, in the spirited parts, her execution was clever, 
and the whole excellently in tune. The Aria (Andante 
poco Adagio, in D, 2.4) commencing with a pleasing 
horn solo, was admirable ; as was also the military 
Allegro which followed. Madame Schutz sang well 
down to G sharp, and A below the stave, and up to the 
B above it, in her animated cadenza, exhibiting a tone 
that elicited applause from all her experienced auditors. 
In the performance of this grand song, we might no- 
tice, as remarkable, the fewness of the stringed instru- 
ments (out of so clever and efficient a body) that were 
employed in the accompaniments, arising from a want 
of a sufficient number of copies of the music. It will 
scarcely be credited, that, out of twenty-nine violins, 
only five were employed ; (there being fourteen firsts, 
and the same number of seconds; requiring, of 
course, seven copies on each side, independently of the 
leader ;) out of eight tenors, only two; and a similar 
number of basses. In sucha Concert as the Philhar- 
monic, no singer should be allowed to perform a song 
without the most perfect accompaniment. 

The fifth piece, concluding the Act, was Beethoven’s 
striking and noisy Overture to Leonora, which gave 
the orchestra so much trouble at the trial night, 
March 3d last: it went off exceedingly well, and the 
lovers of noise were delighted. 

The second part commenced with Haydn’s ‘excellent 
Sinfonia, No. 4, in B flat, which is too well known to 
require comment. But when we speak of No.4, it 
might, perhaps, be necessary to inform our general 
readers, that Haydn, in the year 1791, came to Eng- 
land, (then at the age of fifty-nine,) to conduct some 
concerts for Salomon ; and, for this occasion, he com- 
posed twelve Grand Sinfonias, which have deservedly 
held a high rank for nearly forty years. One of these 
compositions is generally performed at each Philhar- 
monic Concert ; and, although now much hackneyed, 
they appear to be always pleasing. At the period we 
refer to, when Haydn produced these pieces periodi- 
cally, he was requested to write a solo for himself, as 
well as for all the other instruments, which, in this 
fourth Sinfonia, he has done, in the last movement for 
the piano-forte, and to which, on Monday last, Sir 
G, Smart did zmple justice. In the same movement 
he also inserteé some obbligato violin passages for Salo- 
mon, which Mori played with his usual good tone and 
manner ; but as affectedly out of time as Curioni’s part 
in the duet. 

No. 7, Aria, Miss Bacon, ‘ Dove sono,’ from Mo- 
zart’s ‘Le Nozze de Figaro.’ This was satisfactorily 
performed, except in two or three instances, when an 
attempt was made at a new reading, which failed ; and 
the transposition of this delightful song from C to B 
flat, was highly reprehensible; it met with but very 
limited applause, though, perhaps, to the full as much 
as it deserved. 

No. 8, Moschélles’ * magnificent Concerto in E, op. 
64, was admirably performed by himself, but occupied 
rather too long a period, full thirty-one minutes ; both 
as a performer and writer he deserved, and received, 
enthusiastic applause. The Adagio, (in G common 
time,) commences with solos for horns and tenors, 
upon a passage precisely resembling the well-known 
air, ‘ Sul margine,’ and was admirably performed ; 
after which, a beautiful capriccio introduces the old 
English ‘ Grenadier’s March,’ as a rondo ; and even a 
tune to which so many vulgar and common-place asso- 
ciations are inevitably allied, was rendered interesting 
by the striking and well-marked character imparted 
to it. 


The ninth piece was Rosini’s justly admired Duetto, 
‘ Ah se puoi,’ from his ‘ Mosé in Egitto,’ sung by 
Madame Schutz and Signor Curioni; but the per- 
formance and composition were considerably deterio- 
rated by transposing it from A to G; this, we must 
add, was solely to accommodate the lady, and contrary 


to the wish of Curioni and the directors. In the Phil- 
harmonic Society, it ought to be an invariable rule, a 
fixed order, that singers should by no means be suf- 
fered te alter the original key of any piece, for, generally, 
the essence and spirit evaporates in the transposition ; 
neither should 9 | be allowed to perform hackneyed 
dramatic pieces, however excellent, as in three ex- 
amples out of the four vocal performances of the even- 
ing at present noticed. 





* It is said, that the central syllable chell, did not originally 
form part of this gentleman’s name, but was introduced under 
an impression that it would have appeared as singular for 
Moses to have performed a piano-forte concerto, as for 
A Braham to have sung a song,—an eyent which would have 


heppened without @ similar addition, 





The concert concluded with Weber’s Oye 
which he denominated ‘ The Jubilee,’ (because wri 
we believe, at the commencement of the Peace.) | 
finishes with ‘ God save the King,” thundered out 
the whole orchestra at the ‘ top of their bent,’ ASSisted 
also by cymbals, triangles, and all other martial in. 
struments ; therefore, the admirers of noise enjoyed a 
second treat, while the more quiet sought their Servants 
and carriages. 

Mademoiselle Sontag witnessed the Concert from 
one of the boxes in the highest tier, and emphati 
assured Sir George Smart, between the acts, that sj 
had never before heard so fine an orchestra. 





CHARACTER OF MADAME LA DUCHESSE pp 
DURAS. 


Society and Literature in France have lately ge. 
perienced a great loss, in the person of Madame la Dy. 
chesse de Duras, We shall afford a melancholy piea. 
sure to many of our readers, especially to those who 
have known this celebrated woman, and who have en. 
joyed, under her hospitable roof, the reception which 
it was her delight to afford to foreigners of all coup. 
tries, and particularly to Englishmen, by offering them 
the translation of a necrological notice, which has q 
peared in a popular French journal, (‘Le Mercure de 
France,’) of very recent date. This article, in which 
the character of Madam de Duras is painted with 
the most perfect truth, is attributed to the pen of M, 
de Barante, a peer of France, and author of the ‘His. 
tory of the Duc de Bourgogne.’ 

Madame la Duchesse de Duras died at Nice, on the 
16th of January, 1828, after a painful and tedious 
illness. Amongst women of high rank and distin- 
guished talent, none could have excited deeper or more 
numerous regrets. She is only known to the public 
by two works, which have obtained the greatest suc- 
cess. ‘ Ourika,’ and ‘ Edouard,’ have shown to many 
thousands of readers, what delicacy of sentiment, 
what greatness of mind, what knowledge, and what 
pity for the sufferings of the heart, formed the distin- 
guishing traits of the character of Madame de Duras, 
If she has excelled in depicting the shades of social life, 
and that hierarchy at once real and indefinite which 
reigns in the great world, it is not that she has desired 
to paint their follies, or even to draw a picture of man- 
ners. In the differences of situation, or of rank, she 
appears only to notice their effect on the dispositions 
of mankind. Without any bitterness against society, 
she has shown how cruelly its laws and its distinctions 
may oppress the most natural and purest emotions of 
the soul. She has indulged herself in representiag 
such barriers as necessary, or such, at least, as ean- 
not be removed at the will of those whom they op- 
press, as a sort of fatality by which the finer feelings of 
the heart are crushed. : 

Such is the idea that Madame de Duras has given 
of herself by two small volumes, which from this mo- 
ment have taken their place for ever by the side of 
the romances of Madame La Fayette and Madame 
Cottin ; but to the readers of her works she has only 
displayed a very small portion of her great merits. 
To her friends she has lett far other recollections; to 
them it is a melancholy consolation to say whom they 
have lost, and to excite the envy of those to whom the 
noble being they regret was unknown, It is for them 
to say, how elevated was her mind, how impassioned 
her soul, how generous her character ; that she never 
entertained malevolence against any human being,— 
that she possessed a quick and nattiral taste for every 
thing that was distinguished and animated, for every 
—_ that excited the feelings or caused the heart to 

at. 

Previous to the Restoration, when she kept herself 
retired from the route which might have drawn her 
into the highest circles of the new empire, Madame 
de Duras possessed all that freedom of mind, and 
candour of expression, which generally characterise 
opposition to power, when it is founded on love of 
justice and not on wounded interest, on dignity and 
not on vanity. Nothing appeared above her reach in 
this situation ; her regrets were more for oppressed 
France, than for the lost ancien régime. The Restor- 
tion filled her with enthusiasm; but no woman ever 
regarded it in so noble and generous a light. She sa¥ 
in it the glory of her country, the union of the past 
with the present, the free development of mind; she 
adorned this so much wished-for revolution with all 
the dreams of her ardent imagination. Her tolerance 
for all opinions was complete; she always believed 
them to be sincere and disinterested, and liked to hear 
them expressed with candour. She would willingly 
have taken the bitterest disseusions for simple misul: 
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derstandings, between people who, at bottom, desired 
the same thing. Her sa/on, in which she delighted to 
gssemble all that was illustrions in politics, letters, 
scienee, and arts, resembled a neutral territory, in 
ghich she maintained peace. One only party was 
jsed there—that of talent. It was not to these 
enjoyments of society alone that her character of con- 
and tolerance confined itself. If a kindness was 
o be rendered, an injury to be repaired, a persecution 
to be errested, the zeal of Madame de Duras became 
getive and impassioned. It was a want of her heart ; 
it was, also, a sort of self-love {or the Restoration ; she 
yould not permit it to incur the reproach of having 
disowned a claim, or caused a single tear to be shed. 
After having described such a character, it is very 
evident, that those writings which have afforded de- 
light, those amiable feelings towards strangers and the 
friends of a day, were not the greatest concerns of life. 
The soul does not become such an active agent in se- 
condary interests. Affections alone, and the faculty of 
jntense feeling, could give it this exalted tone. The 
sentiments of Madame Duras had in them something 
impassioned, devoted and lasting. She has met with 
their just recompense. During the melancholy years 
in which her health gradually declined under the most 
intense sufferings, her daughter, Madame la Duchesse 
de Kauzan, tendered her the most affectionate atten- 
tions, never quitted her, followed her in her solitude 
adin her travels, and softened her last moments by 
the most tender filial pity. Madame la Comtesse de 
Rochejaqueline, immediately on learning that the state 
of her mother was alarming, lost not an instant in 
fying to her at Nice. She arrived only in time to re- 
eive her last adieus, and found her supporting the 
ost intense agonies with pious resignation, in the full 
ion of her reason. Her long sufferings had 
weakened but not overcome her ; and she experienced 
the delightful consolation of seeing herself surrounded 
to the last moment by the dearest objects of her affec- 
tion, 





MEDICO-BOTANICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON, 


Ata Meeting of this Institution, holden on Friday 
the llth inst. Sir James Mac Grigor, K.C. T.S. Pre- 
sident, in the Chair. After the usual business had 
been gone through, the donations received since the 
lust meeting, were announced by Mr. Gibbs, Secre- 
tury; amongst which were a MS. Catalogue of the 
Herbarium of East India Plants, collected by Mr. 
Rottler, of Madras, wi h descriptions of several new 
ecies, and a folio drawing of that curious vegetable 
production, the Pitcher Plant, (Nepenthes distillatoria) 
both presented by Sir A. Johnston, a collection of seeds, 
from Ceylon, amongst which, were those of Hyperan- 
thera Moringa, Cassia Senna, Diospyros Calamander, 
litrus decumana, §c. presented by R. Morris, Esq. 
F.L.S. author of the Flora Conspicua ; Plinii Secundi 
Historia Mundi, Erasmi editio (fol. Bas. 1535) by Mr. 
Yosy, Secretary, &c. 

Mr. Yosy then read a communication, entitled ‘On 
the apecific differences existing between Melaleuca Leu- 
tadendron, and M. Cajuputi, by the late W. Roxburgh, 
M.D. F.R.S.E., and H. 'T. Colebrooke, Esq. F.R.S. 
Dir. R.A,S,’ illustrated by two beautiful coloured 
drawings of these plants. It gave a full description of 
the two species of Melaleuca, which had been, until 
the year 1809, considered merely as varieties, as also 
the grounds on which the specific difference rested ; 
vhich was then, for the first time, taken into consider- 
ution by the compilers of the London Pharmacopia, 
vho derived their authority from Sir James E. Smith, 
vhose recent loss, the botanical world has severely felt, 
md Dr. Maton, late President of the Medico-Botanical 

i It is the intention of the Society to publish 
the paper, with several others in the journal, a notice 
of which our columns have already given, accompanied 

engravings, to be executed by Mr. Sowerby, from 

above-mentioned drawings, one of which (J/. Ca- 
jguti) was most handsomely supplied by the East India 
Company, from their vast stores of Botanical trea: 
sures, and the other by Mr. Colebrooke, 

The Professor of Botany, (Mr. Frost,) then de- 
lrered some observations on the recent plants pre- 
tented to the Society by Mr. Gibbs and Mr. Campbell ; 
mongst the latter were some beautiful specimens o 
Acacia nigricans, Azalea indica, Var-alba, Dryandra 
poribunda, Sparrmania afric ana, Correa Speciosa, §ec. 
Mr. F. also gave an account of the general process used 
by, and the grounds upon which Mr. Bass, Chemist 
td Druggist, of Bond-street, rested, for his prepara- 

of an essence of Senna. In referring to this drug, 
tte Professor observed, that the plant which produced 
itwas but indistinctly known, and he sould beg leave 





to propose, that the seeds labelled Cassia senna, pre- 
sented that evening by Mr. Morris, be given to Mr. 
Anderson, of the Chelsea Botanic Garden, and recom- 
mended to his particnlar attention 

Lieutenant M. C. Friend, R.N. F.R.S. who had 
the day before returned from Demerara, announced 
that he had made a considerable collection of specimens, 
in conjunction with Dr. Hancock, which he hoped 
would prove acceptable to the Society, and also, that 
the Philosophical Society of British Guiana, of which 
His Excellency Sir Benjamin D’Urban, K.C. B., was 
President, had, as a mark of their great respect for 
the Medico-Botanical Society of London, elected Sir 
James Mac Grigor, and Mr. Frost, honorary members. 

The President informed the meeting, that the anni- 
versary dinner had been postponed from the third to 
the tenth day of May, and adjourned over to Friday, 
the ninth of that month, when the Professor of Botany 
would deliver a Lecture on the Genus Zaurus and its 
properties. 

Amongst the distinguished members present, were 
His Grace the Duke of Somerset, Sir John E. Swin- 
burne, Bart., Sir Alexander Johnstoa, Dr. William 
Burnett, Dr. Hancock, Dr. Lomi, &c. 

HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Tuespay, the 15th Aprit.—At a meeting of this 
Society, holden to-day, Joseph Sabine, Esq., F.R.S., 
F.S.A., F.S.S., F.G.S., Secretary, in the Chair, se- 
veral fine varieties of tulips, narcissi, &c. were exhi- 
bited. Some seeds of vegetable marrow, haricot prin- 
cesse, new early savoy, &c. were distributed amongst 
the members present. The second part of the 7th 
volume of the transactions of the Society was an- 
nounced for publication ; the Bishop of Winchester, 
and several other Gentlemen, were elected fellows, and 
the meeting adjourned to the first of May, when the 
election of officers and council will take place. 





LECTURE ON FRENCH TRAGEDY, 


We had an opportunity of attending, on Wednesday 
evening last, a very excellent Lecture on French tra- 
gedy, by Mr. Ventouillac, a candidate, we understand, 
for the French Professorship in the London University. 
Independent of the real merit of the address as a piece 
of general criticism, we were in no slight degree aston- 
ished with the fluency, and even elegance, with which 
the lecturer clothed his ideas in our language. We do 
not remember any where to have met a foreigner who 
speaks English with so much propriety ; and if the ca- 
pability of lecturing in our language be one of the 
qualifications required of a French Professor in the 
new University, there is little doubt, we should appre- 
hend, of Mr. Ventouillac’s meeting with success in his 
honourable exertions for the situation, Of the sub- 
stance of this lecture we canalso speak very highly. 
He first ran through the history of French tragedy ; 
next made some striking remarks on Corneille, and 
afterwards analyzed one of Racine’s tragedies. In 
each of which parts of his subject he succeeded in 
giving a great deal of useful information : and after an 
excellent critique on Voltaire, the accomplished Lec- 
turer sat down amid a long round of applause from his 
gratified audience. 





SKETCHES OF CONTEMPORARY CHARACTERS, 
Lord Byron—S helley—and Keats, 


To the Editor of the Atheneum. 


Sir,—In reading the bold and honourable ‘ Sketches 
of Contemporary Authors,’ contained in your Journal, 
I have rarely experienced other feelings than those of 
such satisfaction as men are conscious of, when they 
find that which they have hitherto only thought, per- 
fectly expressed by a master-hand. In allusion to the 
‘ Sketches of Lord Byron,’ contained in your paper of 
Friday last, 1 would beg, however, to offer a few words. 

With the general tenor of what has been said con- 
cerning his Lordship, both in the Sketch alluded to, 
and on other occasions, I perfectly agree ; my only mo- 
tive in thus presuming to offer any addition to it, is 
from an idea, that, while the moral character and ten- 
dency of Byron’s works has been amply discussed, their 
value as poetry has not been sufficiently canvassed. 

Byron's poetry is the poetry of time and place, rather 
than of nature andeternity. He wrote from individual 
passion; not from the omnipotence of imagination. 
This, indeed, was his great deficiency ; he told Medwin 
he could not write upon a given subject, except he 
stood on, (or had visited, 1 suppose we may grant his 





meaning,) the spot where the action had occurred ; 
and twitted Moore for choosing Persian stories and 
scenes, never having een in Persia! Childe Harold is 
far more of a poetical tour than a romaunt, There is 
a great dearth of variety as well as power in his figures 
and descriptions, and his imagination is, in most in- 
stances, circumscribed. The universe of song was not 
his. His dramatic and metaphysical interest centered 
in himself ; and he never gets beyond that circle for a 
moment without falling. Whenever he goes without 
the limits of his own atmosphere, his gravitation is 
doubled. He was a poet, and a man of intellect and 
genius ; but not a great poet. 

Shelley was by far his superior ; and, in spite of the 
dicta of Reviewers, I question if Keats would not have 
been so also, had he lived a few years longer, for he 
had the germ of a splendid imagination within him, as 
seen in ‘ Hyperion,’ &c, But Blackwood tells us, he 
was a medical apprentice. Had Mr. Shelley been a 
nobleman of large fortune, the Reviewers would not 
have found Aim all that was diabolical, while, at the 
same time, they applauded (and trembled) before Lord 
Byron. I honour your Journal, for having explained 
the error which exists as to the immoral tendency of 
Mr. Shelley’s poetry. In a moral and intellectual point 
of view, no man rightly understood him without be- 
coming a better man; and no one understood him 
wrongly, but such as were either wilfully blind, or in- 
capable of sustaining a communion with the depth and 
intense sublimity of his*thoughts and feelings. 

His greatest enemy could not half so truly regret 
the pirated publicity of his juvenile Poem, as did Mr. 
Shelley himself; but, as a work of abstract power, 
(setting aside the principles,) if we place it beside the 
* Hours of Idleness,’ t'.ere wiil be no more question of 
the preponderance in Shelley's favour, than between a 
Titan and Monsieur Rochefoucault, or Prometheus and 
Manfred. H, 





SONNET. 


Now Spring again appears, in green array, 
Prank’d in her daisy-starred robe of pride, 
Crown’d with fair lily-bells, a maiden bride, 

All blooming for the arms of merry May. 

Now tuneth every throstle up his lay 
Along the hawthorns of the hedgerow side ; 
And the morn-soaring lark may be descried, 

Upcalling shepherds to the task of day. 

Why do I look upon the dancing throng 
With vacant eye, as one who seeks, nor finds 

Mirth in the laugh, nor music in the song? 

Is it that I alone, amongst the hinds, 

Do seek that sympathy which doth belong 

To pensive evening, and congenial minds ? 





TO THE MEMORY OF HENRY NEELE. 


* For we were nurst upon the self-same hill— 
Fed the same flock by mountain, shade, and rill.’ 
Milton's Lycidas, 


Tuts heart, this sad heart, knew thee long, 
The child of feeling and of song ; 

Thy breast was like a Jordan tree, 

And oft it bled its balm for me. 

1 loved the world, and so did’st thou ; 

She met thee with a smiling brow : 

Her bitter scorn ’twas mine to see, 

And frown on her, as she on me :— 

Older and happier, (why this tear ?) 

Yet thou art gone, and I am here! 


To woo the virgin Muse we strove : 
Successful suitors in our love, 

We oped a bank of smiles and tears, 

To draw on for our future years. 

Thy \ife, one bright and joyous round— 
Still echoing to the same glad sound, 
Seemed like a lake that needs no buoy, 
Or bliss that fears no bankrupt joy : 
Mine—one long, stormy night, and drear : 
Yet thou art gone, and J am here ! 


Is there a luxury in woe— 

A misery that we long to know ? 

Is there a chain we love to wear— 

A joy that binds us to despair ? 

Born some ignoble rank to swell, 

If feelings, habits, heart, rebel, 

Is there a bond can tie me, still, 

‘Those meaner duties to fulfil 

If 1 can ’scape !—O tell me! where ? 

If uone, why should J tarry here? 
JA, G, 
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THE ATHENEUM. 


——— 





NOTICE. 


Notwithstanding the generally favourable reception of 
the plan of issuing two Numbers of ‘Tae ATUENEZUM’ 
in the week, as proved by the great majority of its ori- 
ginal Subscribers continuing to receive it, since the dupli- 
cation of its issues,—we have learnt that there is still a 
large portion of the reading community, to whom this 
double Publication is less agreeable than u single one 
would be, chiefly from want of leisure to follow up the rapid 
succession of so much matter ; and that there is still ano- 
ther and not an inconsiderable portion of the continually 
increasing number of readers among the less wealthy 
classes, by whom the double Publication is not, from its 
expense, attainable. 

Having an earnest desire to administer to the gratifi~ 
cation of all these, as far as may be practicabl:, and con- 
ceiving that a return to the original plan of issuing One 
Number of ‘THe ATHENEUM’ only, during the week, 
and a consequent diminution of expense to its Subscribers, 
will not be injurious to any class, and highly acceptable 
to many, we have resolved to effect this general accom- 
modation without delay. 

The same reasons which were originally assigned for 
issuing it in the middle of the week, WHEN NO OTHER 
LITERARY PAPER APPEARS, remaining in full force, it 
will be published, as at first, on Wednesday mornings, 
and at its original prices 

This arrangement will take place after the close of the 
present week ; and, by removing all obstacles to its general 
accessibility, will, wetrust, soon place ‘THE ATHENEUM’ 
in the hands of every literary person in the Kingdom. 

Those who desire to complete their Series, by procuring 
the back Numbers issued since the single publication was 
first changed, are requested to do so without delay, as 
many of these Numbers are already getting scarce, and 
will soon be difficult to be procured. 








LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


Mr. Frederick Shoberl has nearly ready for publication a 


a 


duodecimo volume, which, it is pr » will especially re- 
commend itself to all the promoters of the diffusion of our holy 
religion, and its attendant blessings of civilisation and know- 
ledge among the nations of the earth, entitled, ‘The Present 
State of Christianity, and of the Missionary Establishments for 
its Propagation in all Parts of the World.’ 








LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED DURING THE WEEK. 


Bayidon on Poors’ Rates, 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Views of the Social Life of England and France, 8vo., 13s. 

Head on Eerly Rising and on Early Prayer, 12mo., 5s. 

Dublin-Medical Transactions, vol. 5, 8vo., 14s, 

Noel on the Second Advent, 8vo., 9s. 

Terrot on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, 8vo., 9s. 

Todd’s Historical Tablets and Medallions, royal 4to., 1/. 5s. 

Quin’s Collectanea Latina, second edition, 12mo., 4s. 6d. 

Bryce’s Elements of Latin Prosody, third edition, 12mo., 1s. 

Entick’s English Dictionary, stereotype edition, 12mo., 2s. 6d. 

Walkingame’s Arithmetic, by Fraser, second edition, 12mo., 2s. 

Marshall’s Hints to Medical Officers of the Army, on the 
Feigned Disabilities of Soldiers, &c., 8vo., 8s. 

A Memoir on Mutual Instruction, Appliea to the Study of Me- 
dicine, from the French of Beullac, 18mo., 1s. 

Cullen's Nosology, with Good’s Classification of Diseases, and 
Willan’s Arrangement of Diseases of the Skin, Latin and 
English, page for page, 32mo., 3s. 

Napur’s History of the Feninsular Wsr, vol. 1, 8vo., 20s. 

Vanderlinden’s Institutes of the Laws of Holland, translated 
by J. Henry, Esq., 8vo., 14. 18s. 

Landseer’s Monkeyana, third part. 





WEEKLY METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 





Therm. | Barom. 


Prevailing 
A-M.|P.M. at Noon. 


March. Winds. | Weather Cloud. 





Wed. 9/474°.473°| 23. 
Thur. 10/50 (464 | 29. 
Frid. 11/60 51 | 29. 
Satur.12)}61 54} | 29. 
Sun. 12/59 51 | 29. Ditto. 
Mon. 14/538 51 29. 38 Showers 
Tues. 15)533 52 | 29. i Rainy. 


S.W. Fair. 
Rain. 

Fair. 
Ditto. 


Cir. Cumul. 
Nimbus Cix. 
Cumulus. 
Cum. Cirr. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Cirrostratus 





at9 a.m. and8 Pp... 

















Temperature registered 








Nights fair, except those of Friday and Saturday. 
fair, except on Thursday, Sunday, and Tuesday. 
Astr ical Observati 
The moon in perigee on the 9th. 
Venus in perihelio on the 9th. 
Mercury and the Moon in conjunction on the 11th, 
Sun’s place on Tuesday, 25° 29’ in Aries, 


Mornings 








HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER- 
COLOURS WILL OFEN their Twenty-Fourth Annual 
EXHIBITION at their GALLERY, PALL-MALL East, on Mon- 
day next, the 21st instant. Admittance, 1s. Catalogues, 6d. 
CuHar_es WILD, Secretary. 


This day, Second Edition, post 8vo. 10s. 6d, 
additions, and illustrated with En 
of interest, 


Portraits, and subjects 
E GOLD-HEADED CANE. 


‘This a second and much enlarged Editi 
ing book by an anonymous writer.’ oa te Very 





MADEMOISELLE SONTAG. 
Just published by R. Ackermann, 96, Strand, 


STRIKING LIKENESS of this celebrated 
Lady, Painted and Drawn on Stone by J. Becker, during 
her last stay at Frankfort. This Picture is considered the best 
likeness of the many Mademoiselle Sontag has been sitting for 
on the Continent. Price, Prints, 5s.; Proofs, on India paper, 


78. 6d. 





This day is published, in 2 vols., post 8vo., price 16s. 


OLITARY WALKS THROUGH MANY 
By Derwent Conway, wee ‘ Tales of Ardennes,’ &c. &c. 
London: Hurst, Chance, and Co., 65, St. Paul’s Church-yard. 





This day is published, in 3 vols. post 8vo., price 1/. 7s. 


OMEZ ARIAS, or, THE MOORS OF THE 

ALPUJARRAS ; a Spanish Historical Romance. By 

Don TeLesroro DE TRUEBA ¥Cosi0. Dedicated, by permis- 
sion, to the Right Hon. Lord Holland. 

For the character of the work—see the Times, Post, and 
Globe Newspapers; also the Literary Gazette, Literary Chro- 
nicle, Athenzeum, Sphynx, Weekly Review, &c. &c. &c. 

London . Hurst, Chance and Co., 65, St. Paul’s Church-yard. 





Price One Shilling, 


INTS for a REVISION of the BOOK of 
COMMON PRAYER, with the Morning and Evening 
Service as a Specimen, after the Plan recommended by Bishop 
Porteus, Bishop York, and Archdeacon Paley. 
Printed for Hurst, Chance, and Co., 65, St. Paul’s Church-yard. 





This day is published in 4to., Parts VII. and VIII., 
To be completed in Ten Parts, 


IXTY VIEWS of ENDOWED GRAMMAR 
SCHOOLS, from Original Drawings, by J. C. Buckier, 
with letter-press descriptions, printed on fine demy paper. 
Each Part will contain Six Views, price 5s.; or on India 
paper, 7s. 6d. 
London: Hurst, Chance, and Co., 65, St. Paul’s Church-yard. 





LOCKHART’S LIFE OF BURNS. 


In a few Pays will be Published, beautifully printed by Ballan- 
tyne, inf Octavo, embellished with a@full length Miniature 
Portrait of the Poet, by Miller after Nasmyth, 


HE LIFE of ROBERT BURNS. By J. G. 
Lockuart, LL.B. 
*Of him who walked in glory and in joy, 
Behind his plough upon the mountain side.’ 
Wordsworth. 
Mr. Locxnart’s LIFE of BURNS will also form the next 
forthcoming Volume of CONSTABLE’S MISCELLANY. 
Edinburgh: Constable and Co., 19, Waterloo Place; and 
Hurst, Chance, and Co., London. 





OPERATIVE MANUFACTURING CHEMISTRY. 


In a few days will be published, in one very large volume, 
8vo., with nearly One Hundred Engravings, price 11, 11s. 6d. 


in boards, 

HE OPERATIVE CHEMIST, consisting of 
a full Practical Display of MANUFACTURING CHE- 
MISTRY, and of its detailed application to every branch of 
Manufactures. By Samuet F. Gray, Esq., Author of ‘ The 

Supplement to the Pharmacopeeia,’ &c. &c. 
London : Printed for Hurst, Chance, and Co., 65, St. Paul’s 

Church-yard ; and sold by all Booksellers, 





Now ready for delivery, 
Dedicated, by permission, to the Right Hon. John Singleton, 
Baron Lyndhurst, Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain. 


HE TEMPLE OF JUPITER IN THE 
ISLAND OF AEGINA. 
Engraved in the very First Style of the Art, 
By Joun Pye, Esq. 
From the celebrated Picture by J. M. W. Turner, Esq., 
R.A., in the Possession of the Publishers. 
Size, 25 inches by 19 high. Prints, 1/. 11s. 6d.; French 
—_ 31. 3s.; India Proofs, 4/. 4s.; Proofs before the Letters, 
1. 6s 


London : published by Moon, Boys, and Graves, (successors 
to Hurst, Robinson, and Co.,) printsellers to the King, 6, Pall- 
Mall; and sold by F. G. Moon, 20, Threadneedle-street. 

‘It is difficult to speak of such a produttion as this in any 
measured terms. The first glance at its striking beauties excites 
instant admiration ; and subsequent inspection of all its sepa- 
ate details serves only to increase the intensity of this feeling. 
A more beautiful scene, had it been even the creation of poetic 
fancy, itisnot possible toimagine ; more sublime objects, whether 
of art or nature, had the whole world been ransacked in searchof 
them, could not have been brought together ; and more classical 
or agreeable associations than all these recal to the beholder, it 
would be beyond the power of any artist to inspire, while the 
engraver has done full justice to his subject, by the masterly 
arrangement and execution of the beauties before him 
The architectural portions of the picture have much of the 
grandeur of Martin’s accumulated masses, and the landscape 
is equal to any thing of Claude’s. . . « It is considered 
to be the very best production ever executed by this celebrated 
artist. The plate has been nearly four years in engraving ; 
and, as a whole, it may certainly be regarded as a chef d’euvre 
of the English school,’Athen@um, Feb, 29. 





* This Cane, which had passed thro’ the han 
eminent doctors, had been present at + many consultama! 
and had moved so long in the service of the profession, by 
easy fiction was supposed to become its auto-biographer ant 
thus to relate the History of Medicine in England for more tt 
a century; this was well done in the first Edition. The book 
‘was very popular, as it deserved to be; and its success has 
encouraged the Author to enlarge the Second 
several additional Lives.’"—London Medical Gazette for Ap 

Printed for John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


EW SONGS. 
Poetry by Music by 
}H. S. Van Dyk: John Barnett, 


}w. Bartholomew,Esq. T. Severn. 
* Oh, would that 


ees }LEL. R.H. Manning, Bey, 
‘A charming air, and the words most correctly adapted 
it.’—Harmonicon. ’ to 
‘ This is a playful little trifle.’—Atas. 
“The poetry is beautiful, the air simple, sweet, and appro. 
priate.’—Literary Gazette. 
C. Vernon, 37, Cornhill; where may be seen a Variety of 
Cremona Violins, Spanish Guitars, &c. ps 
__.Now Ready, Part III. of heal 
LANDSEER’S MONKEYANAY 
@ Contents: The Fortune Teller—Beadle of the Parish 
Lawyer and Client—Pug-ilists. 
London: Published by Moon, Boys, and Graves, (successoy 
oa Robinson, and Co.,) printsellers to the King, No.6, 





* He has left her 
in sorrow.’ 

‘Then come to 
me this night.’ 





Of whom may be had, 
RAT-CATCHING ; an Engraving (in line) by John and Tho. 
mas Landseer, from a Painting by Edwin Landseer. Size 17 
a by 14 high. Prints, 10s. 6d.; French Proofs, 15s.; India 
Proofs, 21s. 


This Day is Published, price Six Shillings, 

HE FOREIGN REVIEW and CONTI 

NENTAL MISCELLANY, No. II. Contents: I, 

Domination in Spain—II. Chinese Novels and Tales—Iil, 
Lanzi’s History of Painting in Italy—IV. Moratin’s Poetical 
Works—V. Goethe’s Helena—VI. Chateaubriand’s later Pro. 
ductions—VII. Botta’s Histories and Historical Veracity—VIl], 
Geijer’s Records of Sweden. Northern Mythology—1X. Modem 
Roman Festivities—X. Kortum. Republican Confederacies of 
the Middle Ages—XI. Moallaka. Arabian Poetry. State of 
Oriental Literature in Germany—XII. Agathias. The Byzan- 
tine Historiaus—XIII. Navarette, Discoveries of Columbus, 
Early Spanish Voyages—XIV. Schepeler, Geschichte 
niens—XV. Ivan Vuishigin, or the Russian Gil Blas— 
Rask’s Dansk Retskrivningslaere; Danish Orthography— 
XVII. Ingemann’s Noveller—XVIII. Nicander’s Nya Dikter; 
Swedish Poetry—XIX. 1. Memoires du Mareschal Berthier, 
2. Memoires du Comte Reynier—XX: Memoires de Montbarey 
—XXI. Simond, Voyage en Italie—XXII. Antonio Nicolini, 
Foscarini, a Tragedy—XXIII. Musée de Peinture— XXIV, 
Spanish Publications. Mexican Mines, Mexican Revolution, 
Abbé de Pradt, Mexican Concordat, Pope’s Essay on Man— 
XXV. Necro.oey. Bosellini, Cassas, Fleck, Haschke, Hauff, 
Miller, Rentzel—XXVI. German Medical Intelligence— 
XXVII. Miscellaneous Literary Intelligence—XXVILI. Foreign 
Publications of the last three Months. 

No. III. will be published in June, 

London : Black, Young, and Young, Tavistock-street, Covent 
Garden ; Bossange, Barthés, and Lowell, Great Marlborough 
street; T. Clark, Edinburgh; and Hodges and M‘Arthu, 
Dublin. 


THE STAFFORD GALLERY, AT A VERY REDUCED PRICE. 


r NGRAVINGS of the Most Noble the Mar- 
quis of Stafford’s COLLECTION OF PICTURES, ar- 
ranged according to Schools, and in Chronological Order; 
with Remarks on each Picture, by W. Y. Orr.ey, Esq., F.5.A, 
and B. W. Tomx1ns, Esq. 

The remaining stock of this splendid Work having been pur- 
chased of the Assignees of Messrs. Hurst, Robinson, and Co, 
the Public are most respectfully informed, that Copies may be 
obtained, for a limited period, at the following very reduced 
prices : 

Prints, 4 vols., folio, half-bound. uncut, 12/. 12s.—Pab- 
lished at 35/. 14s. India proofs, 4 vols., folio, half-bound, un- 
cut, 31/. 10s.—Published at 71/. 8s. Coloured and mounted, ia 
four portfolios, 52/. 10s.—Published at 171/. 14s. 

The Work contains 291 Engravings, (besides 13 Plans of the 
Rooms,) executed in the line manner by Finden, Fittler, C. 
Heath, Schiavonetti, Tomkins, Neagle, Mitan, J. Wright, Mil- 
ton, A. Smith, Elizabeth and Letitia Byrne, Dauthemare, Wal- 
ren, Landseer, Romney, Worthington, Piccart, and 
eminent artists. 4 

*,* Only a limited number was printed, after which the 
whole of the copper-plates were destroyed in the presence of 
Sir Peter Pole, Sir James Bland Burgess, and Edward Dows, 
Esq., according to the terms of an Act of Parliament, (57 Geo. 
IIL. c. 61,) granted to Mr. Tomkins for the disposal of his 
lery by Lottery. The Public are therefore secured against in- 
ferior impressions of the Plates ; and the value of the remain- 
ing copies is greatly enhanced, as there can be no 
of ever procuring other sets after the disposal of these now 00 
hand. . 

London : Sold by Samugx Leren, 18, Strand; where Copies 
in elegant Bindings may be procured. 

Orders for the Work received by all 
country. 











sellers in town and 





London: Printed and Published every Tuesday and Friday 
morning, by Witt1AM Lewer, at the Office, 147, Strand, 
near Somerset House, 





